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A MEETING IN THE LUTHERAN MECCA 


By Professor E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio 


Report of the Sessions of the Luther “Gesellschaft” Held in 
Wittenberg, Germany, May 17-19 


THE MAKING of pilgrimages to historic 
shrines is not the practice among Prot- 
estants. Nevertheless, 38,000 visitors reg- 
istered last year in the town of Witten- 
berg, Germany, the Mecca of Lutheran- 
ism, for the purpose of viewing first-hand 


THE LUTHER HOUSE AT WITTENBERG 


historic scenes of Protestantism. Here 
stands the imposing Castle Church, on the 
door of which Martin Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses on October 31, 1517, 
with hammer strokes that sounded the 
alarm of the Reformation. Here is also 
the old city church in which Luther 
preached for many years. A few blocks 
away one sees the building which housed 
the university for more than three cen- 
turies. Founded in 1502, this school was 
in Luther’s day, in spite of the incapacity 
of the town, the largest and most famous 
university in Europe. In the first century 
of its history 74,000 students were regis- 
tered. In 1817 it was united with the Uni- 
versity at Halle. Still standing are the 
houses of Philip Melanchthon, Johannes 
Bugenhagen and Lucas Cranach, contem- 
poraries and co-laborers of the great Re- 
former. One sees also the Luther Oak, 
under which Luther burned the threat of 
the forthcoming bull. 


The Luther Hall 


Of chief interest, however, is the old 
monastery, in a section of which Luther 
made his hospitable home from 1508 until 
the time of his death in 1546, with the ex- 
ception of a very brief period of absence. 
The fore part of the Augusteum is now 
occupied by the practical theological sem- 
inary, directed by Ephorus Hage. The res- 
idence of Luther has been converted into 


a museum, known as the Luther Hall. It 
houses the world’s largest collection of 
Luther memorials. It is, so to speak, the 
shrine of Lutheranism. In this collection, 
which is scientifically organized and ably 
developed under the direction of Lic. 
Oskar Thulin, a trained archeologist and 
teacher in the Halle-Wittenberg Univer- 
sity, one finds 2,400 different pictures of 
Luther, beginning with the well-known 
Cranach study of 1520, which characterizes 
the monk as slender, solemn and studious; 
and extending through the various stages, 
not only of the Reformation, but also of 
subsequent theological and political 
thought. One sees, for example, Luther 
at one time as the bewhiskered Junker 
returning from the Wartburg; at another, 
as the smooth-faced, fat church father; at 
one time, as the evangelical professor; at 
another, as the pietistic preacher. Some 
artists have given him the expression of 
a Frederick the Great; others, of a Kant, 
a Goethe, a Schiller, or even such a mod- 
ern as Schmeling. Every successive period 
since the time of the Reformation, in fact, 
has produced new portrayals of the orig- 
inal. By studying these paintings one may 
read history. In addition to the collection 
of Luther pictures and busts is the as- 
sembly of Luther writings, some 360 dif- 
ferent documents—an amount one-third 
larger than the total contribution of Goethe, 
who devoted his life solely to writing, 
while Luther, in addition to his literary 
labors, preached more or less regularly 
through the years, taught in the univer- 
sity, translated the Scriptures and thereby 
crystallized the German language out of 
fluid dialects, traveled extensively by slow 
means of transportation, engaged in de- 
bates with ecclesiastical and civil author- 
ities, championed the cause of various 
groups, and directed the movement in- 
augurated by his hand. So, colossal was 
his contribution that men of every genera- 
tion since his day have marveled at his 
strength and ingenuity. With the excep- 
tion of a few documents, copies of all of 
his writings appear in the collection in 
chronological and, in part, in topical or- 
der. Among other mementoes in the Hall 
are certain articles from the hands of 
Katharine von Bora, including the letter 
which she wrote to her sister telling about 
the death of her husband. The inestimable 
value of the collection may be appre- 
ciated from the fact that for one original 
letter of Luther—a communication which 
he addressed to Charles V, but which the 
Emperor did not receive—the sum of 
112,000 Marks was paid to the American 
firm of Morgan, in whose possession the 
manuscript had come. What if Luther 
himself in the poverty of his home had 
received such a sum! But contrary to 
many published statements, he did not re- 
ceive any remuneration for his vol- 
uminous writings. 
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The Luther “Gesellschaft” 


In the interest of Luther research cen- 
tering in Wittenberg the Luther Gesell- 
schaft was organized in 1918. This society 
seeks to relate the whole of Luther’s life, 
labors and influence to the social, political, 
cultural and religious interests of the 
present day. A quarterly and an annual 
publication present and preserve the 
papers and findings of the society. The 
membership includes not only theologians 
and pastors, but also cultured laymen who 
have a special interest in Luther study. 
It is unfortunate that so few Lutherans 
in America—not more than twenty—belong 
to this learned society, which is undoubt- 
edly making a rich contribution to various 
phases of modern life. In addition to the 
regular meetings of the society, group 
meetings are held frequently for the pur- 
pose of studying special aspects of Lu- 
ther’s life and thought. At one time the- 
ologians come together with poets to study 
Luther; at another, with painters; at still 
another, with jurists or representatives of 
civil and church law. In this way new 
and fresh approaches are made to Luther 
study. 


Luther and the Law 


It was one of these sectional meetings 
of theologians and jurists which was held 
in Luther Hall May 17-19. Among those 
who took part in the discussions were 
Prof. Paul Althaus of Erlangen Univer- 
sity, president of the society, who gave 
expositions of Romans I and III, with par- 
ticular reference to the righteousness of 
God; Prof. Friedrich Gogarten of Goett- 
ingen University, who spoke on “Law and 
Gospel”; Professor Liermann of Erlangen, 
on “Justice and Practice” from the stand- 
point of a lawyer and teacher of Church 
Law; and Professor Heinzelmann of the 
Wittenberg-Halle University, who treated 
the same theme from the standpoint of a 
theologian. Other readers of papers or 
leaders of discussion included in their 
number Prof. Hermann W. Beyer of 
Leipzig University, Bishop Schoeffel and 
Doctor Knolle of Hamburg, Bishop Heckel 
of Berlin, and Doctor Hosemann of 
Breslau. 

The sessions were opened each morn- 
ing in the City Church, with a matin serv- 
ice in which an appropriate exposition of 
Scripture by Luther was read. It was 
indeed an inspiration to hear Luther read 
in the very place in which he preached, 
and likewise to sit in the assembly in the 
building in which he lectured to discuss 
the vital topic of the righteousness of God 
and redemption through faith in Christ 
as set forth by the Apostle Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans. That the partic- 
ipants in the discussion were very much 
in earnest was evident from the fact that 
they gathered about the tables, each with 
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Religious Ideas in the Declaration of Independence 


A Sermon for Independence Day by Prof. Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Psalm 33: 12, “Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah.” 


ANNIVERSARIES of important events claim appropriate ob- 
servance. The anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, of the birthday of our nation, claims appropriate ob- 
servance in the churches where, in keeping with the true 
purpose of these places, spiritual and religious applications 
should be made. 

In observing the anniversary of this event it is necessary 
first to recall the document which is inseparably linked with 
the event and without which the event would have been im- 
possible. The Declaration of Independence, adopted by the 
“Representatives of the United States of America, in General 
Congress, Assembled,” is the Charter of American Liberty 
and the touchstone of American democratic theory. In de- 
claring independence formally on July 4, 1776, the represen- 
tatives issued the charter and expressed the convictions 
which have become basic in American thought. 

Every American should not only have read the Declara- 
tion of Independence but should also have pondered the 
ideas therein set forth. To the end of observing the anniver- 
sary of the event and of honoring the document, with the 
hope of increasing its appeal if only slightly, it has been 
thought proper here to present some thoughts on the Dec- 
laration of Independence with special emphasis upon the 
religious ideas expressed in it. 


An Idea of Slow Growth 


While opposition to British imperial policy began shortly 
after 1760 and the spirit of revolt flamed to be expressed 
finally in armed resistance by the spring of 1775, the growth 
of the idea of independence from the Mother Country was 
slow in developing in any appreciable number of minds. 
Even when the Second Continental Congress convened in 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1775, the purpose was clearly to 
secure a redress of grievances and a reformation of policy. 
But news of the resistance of the royal forces by the “Minute 
Men” at Concord and Lexington had reached England, 
where the king declared the Americans “rebels” and deter- 
mined upon a program of military coercion, contracting for 
the services of 20,000 
German mercenaries 
to supplement the 
British troops already 
in the colonies. Con- 
gress persisted in its 
policy of resistance, 
continued its military 
preparations, and in 
June, 1775, established 
a Continental Army, 
naming George Wash- 
ington as Commander. 

A year’s fighting was 
inconclusive, and the 
Americans still hoped 
for redress and recon- 
ciliation, but the royal 
attitude did not change 
and the parties drifted 
farther apart. As the 
winter of 1775-6 
merged into spring, 
hopes of solving the 
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difficulties grew fainter. Then the last vestiges of British 
authority began to disappear and revolutionary organiza- 
tions in the several colonies were formed. These were revo- 
lutionary because they were founded on the authority of the 
people, the traditional authority having been denied. 

Yet, in face of all this, a majority of American leaders still 
hoped for a change in policy which would bring about a 
peaceful solution of the problems and reconciliation. How- 
ever, reconciliation proved to be impossible of realization. 
This was forcibly and effectively set forth by Tom Paine 
in his pamphlet, “Common Sense”: “Reconciliation is a fal- 
lacious dream. Everything that is right or natural pleads for 
separation. The blood of the slain, the weeping voice of 
nature, cries, ‘’Tis time to part.’” So in the spring months 
of 1776 the radical leaders, who had been hoping for such 
a development, had reason to believe that their cherished 
but hitherto ineffective purpose would soon become effec- 
tive. New state governments were organized and others 
planned, and finally on June 7, Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia offered the following resolution in Congress: “That 
these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown; and that all political connec- 
tions between them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved.” Two other resolutions were 
attached which provided for the establistment of a con- 
federation of states and for the negotiation of treaties with 
foreign countries. 


Jefferson and His Co-workers 


After a delay of several weeks to permit debate and to 
allow certain delegates to consult their constituencies, the 
Lee resolutions were adopted July 2 by representatives of 
all the colonies except New York. In the meantime a com- 
mittee to draft a formal declaration of independence, should 
the resolutions be adopted, had been engaged in its task and, 
when the resolutions had been adopted, its report was in 
order. This report was made and adopted July 4 by the 
representatives of the same twelve colonies. New York soon 
after indicated its acceptance, and on August 2 an engrossed 
copy was signed by representatives of the thirteen colonies 
—a unanimous action. 
The adoption of the 
Declaration on July 4 
made that day the real 
birthday of the nation. 

The chief figure on 
the committee to draft 
the formal declaration 
was the chairman, 
Thomas Jefferson, who 
was the responsible 
author of the docu- 
ment. He drew the 
ideas which he ex- 
pressed in the Declar- 
ation from the writ- 
ings of men of an ear- 
lier day, whose influ- 
ence was controlling 
in the minds of the 
leaders for indepen- 
dence. The document 
itself is not to be sub- 
jected to cold analysis. 
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In it Jefferson aimed to tell the people what they already 
knew and to encourage them in the course already begun. 
He was not bound to exact statement of facts; he was not 
bound to set down impartially both sides of the argument. 
Such things have no place in revolutionary literature. What 
he aimed at was inspiration, and there is no denial that he 
succeeded in his aim. So it remains for us today a source of 
inspiration. It was also a challenge in its day, and so it re- 
mains for us. 

It is not unexpected that in such a document, fraught with 
such momentous possibilities as the author could envisage, a 
religious basis should be laid. However, two special reasons 
operated further to insure the religious tone. In the first 
place, the responsible author had a deep religious sense, and 
in the second place, the American people have always de- 
manded that the Divine element be recognized in times and 
questions of national importance. 

It might be a matter of surprise to some that Thomas Jef- 
ferson is here baldly recognized as a man with a deep reli- 
gious sense. Popular opinion has been that he was an un- 
believer, even an infidel. The way to arrive at conclusions 
concerning the character and thoughts of men of past time 
is to study not what others have thought and said about 
them but what they themselves have done and said, so far 
as the evidence is available. Even a superficial study of 
Thomas Jefferson’s views on religion will reveal that the 
common popular opinion has been not only incorrect but 
_ very unfair. Time allows only a few representative quota- 
tions from his writings on religion, but these will be suffi- 
cient, if taken in connection with a correct view of his life 
and works, to exhibit him as a man of really deep religious 
sense. 


Evidence of Jefferson’s Religion © 


In a letter dated July, 1763, he said: “The most fortunate 
of us, in our journey through life, frequently meets with 
calamities and misfortunes which may greatly afflict us; and, 
to fortify our minds against the attacks of these calamities’ 
and misfortunes, should be one of the principal studies and 
endeavors of our lives. The only method of doing this is 
to assume a perfect resignation to the Divine will, .. .” Some 
twenty years later in notes on religion for use in his speech 
in connection with the petitions for the disestablishment of 
the Episcopal Church, he set down this important expres- 
sion: “The fundamentals of Christianity as found in the 
Gospels are: 1. Faith; 2. Repentance. That faith is every- 
where explained to be a belief that Jesus was the Messiah 
Who had been promised. Repentance was to be proved sin- 
cerely by good works. The advantages accruing to mankind 
from our Saviour’s mission are these: 

“1, The knowledge of one God only. 

“2. A clear knowledge of their duty, or system of moral- 
ity, delivered on such authority as to give it sanction. 

“3. The outward forms of religious worship wanted to be 
purged of that farcical pomp and nonsense with which they 
were loaded. 

“4. An inducement to a pious life, by revealing clearly 
a future existence in bliss, an existence that was to be the 
reward of the virtuous. 

“The Epistles were written to persons already Christians. 
A person might be a Christian, then, before they were writ- 
ten. Consequently, the fundamentals of Christianity were to 
be found in the preaching of our Saviour, which is related 
in the Gospels.” 

In his old age Jefferson wrote the following: “The sum 
of all religion as expressed by its best preacher, ‘fear God 
-and love thy neighbor,’ contains no mystery, needs no ex- 
planation .. .” And again, “I have read with much satis- 
faction the Sermon of Mr. Pierpoint which you have been 
so kind as to send me, and am much pleased with the spirit 
of brotherly forbearance in matters of religion which it 
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breathes, and the sound distinction it inculeates between the 
things which belong to us to judge, and those which do not. 
If all Christian sects would rally to the Sermon on the 
Mount, make that the central point of union in religion, and 
the stamp of genuine Christianity (since it gives us all the 
precepts of our duties to one another) why should we 
further ask, with the text of our sermon, ‘What think ye of 
Christ?’ ” 

It is abundantly clear from these few extracts that Jeffer- 
son was not only religious but was a Christian. It is true 
that by implication from what has been quoted and from 
clear expression in other well-known passages, he was not 
orthodox, in the accepted views of the day, and was ever 
an enemy of mere formality, which is so often mistaken 
for piety, and of intolerance, which is so often mistaken for 
true zeal for the truth. 


American Spirit Religious 


In the second place, as noted above, the special reason 
that the American people have always demanded that the 
Divine element be recognized in times and questions of 
national importance contributes to the religious basis to be 
expected to be found in such an important document as the 
Declaration of Independence. It has indeed been a notable 
fact that the inherent religious spirit of the American people 
has manifested itself in critical times, especially when great 
decisions and pronouncements have been made. When evi- 
dence of this is sought in the Declaration of Independence, 
it is not sought in vain. It is in order to consider particularly 
the religious ideas in this great paper. 

Clear and unequivocal recognition is given to God in 
three aspects of His relation to mankind. First, recognition 
is given to Him as the Creator and Organizer of life. “When 
in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume, .. ., the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. We hold these truths to be 
self-evident: That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

In this language which can not fairly be misinterpreted 
the great and original function of God is recognized, namely, 
that of the creation of all things, out of which came the 
organization of life, both physical and social. Note the spe- 
cific indications of this recognition: “The laws of nature and 
of nature’s God,” “all men are created equal,” “they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 
Here is found no expression of a mechanistic, rationalistic 
view of origins, either of life or society; here is found no 
expression of Deistic transcendentalism. “Nature’s God” is 
the first cause; “the Creator’ has endowed his creatures 
with certain rights which can not be taken away, to the end 
of organizing a life for which governments have been in- 
stituted and by which these blessings are secured. 

Further, in order to emphasize the immanence of God, 
there is set forth, secondly, the recognition of God as the 
great judge who sees and adjudicates the thoughts and acts 
of men. “We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress, Assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
our intentions, do . . . solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of right cated to be, Free 
and Independent States.” 


(Continued on page 21) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


A Revolution is Taking Place in the making of lenses. A 
new derivative from coal-tar, methyl methacrylate, is a 
transparent material, plastic at 160 degrees F. (the ordinary 
temperature of hot water in kitchen faucets), easily stamped, 
cut, or molded into any shape. A Belgian-born, naturalized 
Briton, Peter Maurice Koch de Gooreynd—whose versatile 
genius, under the name of Peter Maurice, produced the 
song-hits, “Isle of Capri” and “Red Sails In The Sunset”— 
found a way of making unbreakable lenses of the material, 
which can be pressed to any optical prescription to the ac- 
curacy of 1-500,000th of an inch. De Gooreynd expects to 
make 400 different types of spectacle lenses—the types that 
will care for 60 per cent of all eye defects—at the rate of 
1,500 an hour. Through the elimination of all grinding and 
polishing the lenses will be produced so cheaply that hos- 
pitals can supply glasses to their poor patients for nothing. 
The British Admiralty is already experimenting with the 
_ production of lenses for navy binoculars and range-finders 
from this material, which, unlike other plastics, is not dis- 
colored by contact with air. But what effect will tropical 
temperatures have on the lenses? 


Self-Service in Funeral Addresses found recent expres- 
sion by Wade Millman, an 88-year-old farmer in Coates- 
ville, Ind. He drew a crowd to and around the local Canaan 
Methodist Church, and naively told his curious listeners, 
between sucks at an orange and sips of water, “I don’t know 
much about the Lord, and maybe He don’t know much 
about me (perhaps that’s why he did his own preaching!) 
I’ve lived a tolerable moral life. Never killed nobody, never 
stole from nobody .... Let me die unlamented, and let my 
body be unmolested.” The incident offers certain helpful 
suggestions for a possible future custom. At least conscien- 
tious pastors need not be concerned or responsible for 
salving the sensitive feelings of the relatives who “want 
good words spoken for the deceased.” it is better for the 
prospective corpse to be responsible for his own fibs. 


John Bull Thoroughly Mingles Realism with his senti- 
ment. Now that the Coronation festival is over, the British 
“Office of Works” has promptly returned to “business as 
usual,” and set up a “Coronation Bargain Basement” to in- 
trigue the souvenir seekers. The prices that are being asked 
for the coronation trappings will likely pay all the expenses 
of the big show. The most sought after are the 2,000 chairs 
occupied by the privileged peers who witnessed the corona- 
tion close at hand. These sell—the chairs, not the peers—for 
$10 each. If the names of the transient occupants appeared 
on the chairs, an even larger price could be obtained. The 
6,000 stools, used by the less favored Abbey guests, cost 
$.50. The rough “Glamis” cloth, used for hangings on the 
dressing-rooms of their majesties, sells for $1 per yard. Even 
the street decorations, and the tawdry crowns that sur- 
mounted them, bring good prices from enthusiastic visitors. 
We may expect to have some of all these articles offered in 
American markets by enterprising speculators. In the mean- 
time, British John has had his coronation, and has his 
money too. 


Business Has Been Booming for the southern bee-raisers. 
From a belt which runs across southern Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and northern Florida, they have been shipping 
bees north since mid-April in screened cages containing a 
queen and 15,000 workers. Northern apiaries pay 85 cents 
for 5,000 worker-bees and 75 cents for a queen. The last is 
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quite a modest price, seeing that the queen lays 5,000 eggs 
daily. The growth of the business during the 15 years of its 
existence has been phenomenal. Northern apiarists have 
learned that it is cheaper to buy new southern bees yearly 
than to keep the old bees through the bitter uncertainty of 
the northern weather. The imported bees are also more 
productive. 


The Regimentation of Medical Practice was the implicit 
subject of Senator J. Hamilton Lewis’s address to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, meeting in Atlantic City, on June 
10th. Senator Lewis came as Chairman of the Senate’s Sub- 
Committee on Social Legislation, and also as the messenger 
of President Roosevelt, to say: “You have reached a point 
where the change in all government must attract your 
attention. If you feel that in preparing the course of this 
great profession there has entered something of innovation 
and invasion, I beseech you to realize that there is nothing 
that is not now undergoing some form of encroachment by 
those who because of power, politically dominate the con- 
trol given by the advantage we speak of as office.” After 
this blandly frank acknowledgment of the Administration’s 
proposed adoption of the totalitarian governments’ rule of 
force — Fascist or Communist is not designated — Senator 
Lewis intimated that measures were pending to compel the 
medical fraternity to become virtually Federal employees, 
on the ground that the government will not recognize the 
physician’s individual right to treat “Patients,” saying: “We 
know nothing about a patient, don’t recognize his existence; 
it is your creation. We recognize an instrument called ‘citi- 
zen, who is essential to the welfare of the government.” 
This seems to indicate that the physician’s “sacred right of 
property in his job” will not receive the same consideration 
as that of the workingman. But there are other implications 
even more foreboding. How long will it be until the process 
is advanced to control the clergymen and the spiritual mes- 
sage and service of the church, even as it has already been 
attempted, and partially accomplished in the authoritarian 
governments of Europe? 


Great Britain’s “Oldest Sunday School” has just cele- 
brated its sesquicentennial of continued service in its orig- 
inal building at Plymouth. Founded by a resident pastor, 
Dr. Robert Hawker, in 1787, as a center of religious instruc- 
tion, it is now committed to the training of girls in cooking, 
laundering and child welfare work, and of boys in carpen- 
tering and woodwork. In these and other forms of secular 
instruction the Sunday school has revived something of the 
original purpose of Robert Raikes, when he founded the first 
Sunday school for underprivileged children. Though noth- 
ing is said about it in the sesquicentennial announcement of 
the Plymouth school, it is presumed that the religious in- 
struction is still active. 


Mussolini Has Revived Another of ancient Rome’s meth- 
ods to make conquest permanent. He has just inaugurated 
a great new highway across Libya, linking it west and east 
with Tunisia and Egypt, across northern Africa. This is 
really a feather in the cap of Governor-General Balbo, 
whom Mussolini exiled to this arid territory after his too 
successful and popular air-armada, which visited America 
some years ago, and added glory to the Chicago World’s 
Fair. Would-be Caesars are jealous of any spotlights but 
their own. Though the road has been developed for the pur- 
poses of the living, its most interesting feature for travelers 
will be the uncovered dead cities of antiquity—Sabratha, 
Leptis Magaa, Tolmeta and Cyrene, in whose silent streets 
and houses have been found rich relics of Graeco-Roman 
art of the finest period of Roman civilization, after having 
been lost for centuries in the ruins of empire and the desert’s 
shifting sands. 


VARIED, VALID, VITAL 


United Synod of New York’s Deliberations Touched 
Upon All Phases of Church Work and Personnel 


Reported by William C. J. Weidt, Chairman of Publicity Committee 


New York Crry, with its manifold attractions, was ap- 
parently a poor magnet for delegates of churches to the 
ninth annual convention of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, which met in Holy Trinity Church, Dr. Paul E. 
Scherer pastor, and the Rev. William Van Horn Davies, as- 
sociate, May 24-27. Of the possible 893 delegates, a total 
of only 463: Clerical, 337, and Lay, 126, registered. There 
are 432 congregations, a net gain of one over the 1935 figure, 
in New York state, the New England states, and northern 
New Jersey. 

A stirring call to the church to attend to complying with 
Christ’s commission to His apostles and to ignore lesser 
claims was issued by the president, Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, to 
the congregation of delegates at the opening Communion 
Service. This service set the devotional standard for the 
entire convention. Each morning session was addressed 
during an opening devotional period by the Rey. Cyrus M. 
Wallick, Maywood, N. J., with other pastors appointed by 
the Committee on Worship to be liturgists for these services, 
and to open and close each session. 


Juniors and Seniors Among Clerical Members 

The Ordination Service, always a moving experience, in 
which five young men joined the ranks of synod’s clergy, 
was held Wednesday evening before a filled church. The 
Rey. Ernest J. Mollenauer, Syracuse, N. Y., brought the 
message. Assisting the president of synod in this service 
were the secretary and German secretary of synod, the Rev. 
Paul C. White, Ph.D., and the Rev. Frederick Noeldeke; the 
Revs. Paul A. Kirsch and John A. W. Kirsch, father and 
uncle respectively of one of the ordinands; and Pastor Davies 
of the local church. The men ordained, their home towns, 
and churches to which they have been called are: Paul J. 
Kirsch, Lynbrook, N. Y., called as assistant, Holy Com- 
munion Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; George E. Dietrich, Wee- 
hawken, N. J., to the Church of Our Saviour, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Francisco deJesus Agostini, to Dorado, Puerto Rico; Thomas 
H. VanPelt, New York City, to Calvary Church, Brooklyn; 
Willard H. Borchers, Yonkers, N. Y., to assistant pastorate 
of old St. John’s Church, Christopher Street, New York. 

The Memorial Service which the necrologist, the Rev. 
Charles K. Fegley, conducted, honored the memory of five 
pastors and two laymen, both treasurers of synod, called 
home during the year. Among the pastors honored was 
George Linn Kieffer, D.D., Litt.D., well-known church sta- 
tistician. The Rev. Herbert L. Siegner of Buffalo preached 
the sermon. 

Of fifteen pastors of synod who have served over fifty 
years each, only five were able to be present for the special 
recognition arranged for them by the Committee on Recog- 
nition. They are: the Rev. Frederick Holter, Brooklyn, 
ordained 1883 and Horace M. Oberholtzer, D.D., Sche- 
nectady, ordained 1882, both retired; and E. C. J. Kraeling, 
D.D., Zion Church, Brooklyn, ordained 1886; the Rev. 
Charles T. McDaniel, Holy Trinity Church, Hoboken, N. J., 
ordained 1886 and the Rev. V. A. M. Mortensen, superin- 
tendent, Brooklyn Society of Inner Mission and Rescue 
Work, ordained 1882. C. Reinhold Tappert, D.D., editor of 
Lutherischer Herold, modestly declined the honor at this 
time, because the clock of his service will not strike fifty 
until December next. He is the “youngest” of this group. 
Those who could not be present are: the Revs. Edward G. 
Hay, H. H. Hartwig, Theodore H. Becker, D.D., George F. 
Hartwig, Julius W. Knapp, Ph.D., Ira Derrick, J. H. Weaver, 
D.D., and William Rommel, D.D., all retired; and the Rev. 
John Duerschner, Trinity Church, Troy, N. Y., still active. 
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Also honored were eight men who this year celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of their ordination; and a group of 
seven who observed silver jubilees. 


The Church at Large 


Testimony to the important place held by the work of the 
wider church in the interest of synod was eloquently borne 
by the distinguished list of representatives of “causes” who 
addressed the convention. Foremost in the list, as official 
delegate of the United Lutheran Church in America, and 
of its president, to present the “Promotional Plan” was the 
Rev. Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, who urged upon the delegates “The Whole 
Program of the Whole Church in Every Congregation.” 
President F. H. Knubel of the United Lutheran Church, a 
member of the United Synod of New York, was present for 
a large part of the meeting, and especially stressed the home 
mission enterprise of the church. The significant statement 
that the present rate of graduation of men from our sem- 
inaries will see a serious shortage in the ranks of pastors 
“within five years,” came from President Charles M. Jacobs 
of the Philadelphia Seminary. He also announced the call- 
ing of one of synod’s members, Dr. George Seltzer of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to an assistantship in the seminary’s Depart- 
ment of Liturgics and Church Worship, and the addition of 
the Rev. Paul J. Hoh to the faculty. J. G. F. Blaesi, D.D., 
of Brooklyn stressed the fine work done by Hartwick Sem- 
inary during the past year, and of its projected establish- 
ment in old St. John’s Church, Christopher Street, New 
York City. Of the ten theological graduates in synod this 
year, three are from Philadelphia, four from Hartwick and 
one each from Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
Gettysburg Seminary, and Union Seminary, New York City. 

In connection with presenting the Home Mission picture 
of synod, the assistant executive secretary of the Board of 
American Missions, the Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, presented the 
executive secretary, Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., who spoke of 
the plans for a church-wide appeal to congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church in America in 1938 to rally to the 
Home Mission cause with their interest, their prayers and 
their gifts. Under this head also synod listened with rapt 
attention to the pithy statement of the genial advocate of 
the Gospel of Christ for the Jew, the Rev. Paul I. Morentz 
of Philadelphia. 

Education and Educators 

Ralph H. Long, D.D., executive secretary of the National 
Lutheran Council, of which body the president of this synod 
is also the head, spoke briefly concerning the Council’s pur- 
pose to co-operate in a Lutheran exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939. Dr. L. L. Uhl of Boston, who served 
in the India mission field for more than half a century 
and now lives in retirement, spoke to the convention with 
a vigor scarcely abated by the weight of more than four- 
score years. President Clarence C. Stoughton of Wagner 
College, and President Charles W. Leitzell of Hartwick Col- 
lege, showed the advances made by the institutions they 
are serving. Synod’s student work at Cornell University 
under the leadership of the Rev. Edward T. Horn III, and 
at Cambridge for the greater Boston area, with its more 
than twenty colleges and universities, under the Rev. Nor- 
man D. Goehring, received due emphasis in the report of 
the synod’s Board of Education, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Buf- 
falo, president. The greater Boston work, which has so far 
received pledges and cash totaling $70,000 for the expan- 
sion of its work by the erection of a suitable chapel, re- 
ceived authorization from synod to continue its solicitation 
of interest and gifts until the $110,000 goal becomes a reality. 
The pledge of the local student and townsfolk group at 
Cambridge of $20,000 of the total sought, sets the pace for 
the entire synod. Synod voted its representatives on the 
Board of Grace College a grant for the continuation of its 
program. 
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New Congregations 


Reference to “Home Missions” among synod’s interests is 
not complete without a brief allusion to the many elements 
composing it, and the many phases which the metropolis, in 
and near which it is done, presents. Through the Rev. James 
Soler, synod ministers to a congregation of two hundred 
Spanish-speaking souls, the most important of the denomina- 
tional ministries, without exception, to this group which 
comprises 100,000 souls in New York City. The Rev. Alex- 
ander Poloskey, missionary to Hungarian congregations in 
New Jersey, reported that work as influencing the life and 
thought of other nationalities in his territory. For concrete 
evidence of success in home mission work, the record of 
Pastor Frederick E. Preuss of the Long Island Conference 
stands out. Pastor Preuss at this session brought into mem- 
bership in synod not only the heretofore non-synodical con- 
gregation in Glendale, which he serves, but also a new mis- 
sion congregation of some sixty souls which he gathered to- 
gether at nearby Wyandach, L. I. Only one other congrega- 
tion, St. Matthew’s, North Fifth Street, Brooklyn, the Rev. 
F. C. G. Gille pastor, joined synod at this convention. 

Synod’s work during the year and the delegates’ concern 
at the convention would be incomplete without mention, at 
least, of reports of their work brought by the spokesmen for 
the Committees on Boys’ Work, Church Architecture, Docu- 
mentary History (preparation of which was begun in 1936, 
the sesqui-centennial year of the oldest synod in the pres- 
ent body), Education for the Ministry, Evangelism, Foreign 
Missions, and Women’s Missionary Society, Inner Missions, 
Brotherhood, Luther League, Moral and Social Welfare, 
Palatine Society, Publicity, Proceedings of Conferences, 
Stewardship, Thank Offering and Pageant (which directed 
the special features of the sesqui-centennial observance at 
the Albany convention, 1936). 

Elections occupied a goodly share of the time of the dele- 
gates, and even more time of the large working committee 
headed by Pastor Theodore O. Posselt, Jr., Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., which attended to the conduct of the choosing of men 
for synod’s Executive Committee, Home Missions Commit- 
tee, Board of Education, directors of Philadelphia Seminary, 
and trustees of Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick College and 
Wagner College. The first and only German secretary, the 
Rev. Frederick Noeldeke of Glen Ridge, N. J., was the almost 
unanimous choice of the delegates for that post for another 
year. The new treasurer of synod, Mr. Charles H. Dahmer, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., received the majority of votes on a ticket 
which Mr. Joseph Lotsch, Brooklyn, shared. Mr. Dahmer 
is vice-president of the Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City, 
and a spiritual son of the sainted Dr. G. U. Wenner. He 
was raised in Christ Church, New York City, which Dr. 
Wenner founded and which he guided as pastor for over 
sixty years until his death. 

The 1938 convention of synod—the tenth of the present 
synodical organization—will meet in Reformation Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Frederick R. Knubel and the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Horn pastors, on the occasion of the observance of 
that congregation’s seventieth anniversary. 


THE WARTBURG SYNOD 


Stewardship Committee’s. Report Plans Action 
By the Rey. A. M. Neumann, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Tue WartsurG Synop held its sixty-second annual con- 
vention at Belmont, Wisconsin, May 25-27, in Peace Church 
the Rev. Edward Amend pastor. 

Outstanding features of the convention were the presence 
of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, and the Rev. Dr. E. A. Tappert, 
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Divisional Secretary, Linguistic Interests of the Board of 
American Missions. Dr. Greever provided much inspiration 
for the convention by his sermon at the opening service on 
Tuesday evening; by his address on the Promotional Plan 
adopted by the U. L. C. A. and to be inaugurated this fall; 
by his wise counsel on the floor of synod and in private 
consultation. Dr. Tappert spoke of the American Board’s 
1938 campaign for funds. Other guests who addressed the 
synod were the Rev. P. H. Stahl of the Nachusa Orphanage, 
M. A. Ritzen, D.D., of Tabitha Home, and the Rev. P. O. 
Machetzki, formerly the busy missionary for the U. L. C. A. 
in Argentine, South America. 


Encouraging Reports 

The reports of officers and standing committees evidenced 
progress in the various departments of synod. Most heart- 
ening was the approximate increase of 20 per cent-in benev- 
olent contributions. It was noted that the majority of the 
mission congregations were setting a good example for our 
established congregations by paying their apportionment in 
full. 

The Statistician reported a baptized membership of 24,831 
and a confirmed membership of 15,972. On the basis of his 
report, it is of interest to observe the gradual trend toward 
the adoption of the use of the English language. In 1933 six 
congregations reported the use of the German language ex- 
clusively. In 1936 the number was reduced to three. Fifteen 
congregations now use English entirely, while twenty-eight 
use both German and English, with the latter predominating. 

Special recognition was given the fortieth anniversary of 
the Lutheran Literary Board of Burlington, Iowa. Originally 
founded as a German corporation of the Wartburg and Ger- 
man Nebraska Synods, it has gradually drifted with the 
trend of time to an almost exclusively English publication 
house. Over one hundred book titles have been published 
bearing the imprint of the Lutheran Literary Board. An 
equal number of brochures are accredited to this house. The 
manager for the past thirty-eight years has been the Rev. 
Prof. R. Neumann, D.D., Litt.D., of Carthage, Ill., while the 
present assistant manager, Miss Clara M. Vollmer, has faith- 
fully served for thirty-five years. A special resolution of 
recognition was extended Miss Vollmer. 

The Committee on Stewardship presented an aggressive 
plan of action which calls for an extensive and intensive 
preparation for the Every Member Canvass in November. 
The purpose is to stimulate church consciousness and stew- 
ardship consciousness among our people. ‘This is to be 
accomplished through spiritual awakening, evangelical ac- 
tivity and financial advancement. There is to be an exchange 
of pulpits among the pastors of synod. 


Three Men Ordained 

Ordination was authorized for three candidates for the 
ministry, namely: Mr. Opal Meyer, Arenzville, Ill.; Mr. Wal- 
ter Bucklin, Berwyn, Ill., and Mr. Walter Priebe, Eldorado, 
Argentine, S. A. This synod has for many years followed 
the policy of ordaining candidates either in their home 
church or the church to which they have been called. 

On Wednesday evening a German service was held at 
which the Rev. C. Seidenberg of Baroda, Mich., preached 
the sermon. At the closing service on Thursday evening, the 
Rev. K. B. Neumann of Arenzville, Ill., delivered the sermon 
and the Rev. A. C. Knudten spoke briefly about his ap- 
proaching departure for Nagoya, Japan, where he has been 
a missionary since 1920. 

The officers elected to serve during the present synodical 
year are: President, W. F. Buch, D.D., Forest Park, IIL; 
vice-president, the Rev. R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa; sec- 
retary, the Rev. A. M. Neumann, Lake Geneva, Wis.; trea- 
surer, R. B. Garten, D.D., Postville, Iowa; statistician, the 
Rev. J. A. Goeken, Joliet, Ill. 


THE PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Variety and Volume of Proceedings at Ninety-fifth 
Convention Show Synodical Greatness 


Reported by the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Zion Cuurcu, Dr. Theodore Buch pastor, in Johnstown, 
Pa.,—‘Flood City, Friendly City, and Miracle City,”—was 
host, May 24 to 28, to the ninety-fifth convention of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. 

Since 1921, when the seventy-ninth convention met in 
Zion Church, Dr. E. A. Tappert being pastor, Dr. E. B. 
Burgess, president of synod, Dr. J. J. Myers the secretary, 
Dr. Rankin the treasurer, Dr. G. H. Schnur the secretary 
of statistics, and Dr. J. Elmer Bittle the missionary super- 
intendent, much water has gone down the Conemaugh, and 
many changes have taken place. The number of ministers, 
increased from 253 to 275, has vastly altered as to appear- 
ance, and many are the “absent” faces. Of the officers only 
one, Dr. Schnur, survives the “flood” of time; he continues 
to be our statistical authority; and who could do it better? 
Dr. H. H. Bagger enters his eighth year as president; Dr. 
John J. Myers, the secretary, was, it is true, 1921’s secre- 
tary, but in the interval he “vacationed” for a decade as 
missionary superintendent, resuming the former position in 
1935; Dr. William A. Logan is secretary of beneficence; Dr. 
Elmer F. Rice the treasurer; and Dr. P. H. R. Mullen the 
missionary superintendent. 


“The Constitutional Convention” 


Perhaps this 1937 convention will go into history as the 
one in which the “floods” of constitutional revision de- 
scended. The constitution adopted at the merger in 1919 
of the two Pittsburgh synods, General Synod and General 
Council, had begun to show wear in spots; should not a 
limitation be placed on secretarial tenure in office; or the 
cumbersome Ministerium be eliminated; or some clearer 
definition be drawn as to when a minister is a pastor; or 
how to dispose of that mooted question of the inactive 
church member? It is to the credit of the fine ability of 
Dr. Bagger in the chair, the clean-cut presentation of the 
constitutional revisions by the committee on the subject, 
and the good sense of the body, that all this labor moved 
smoothly, swiftly, according to schedule, and, we feel, to the 
satisfaction of everyone. 

Such business as this of the constitution, accounts for the 
time required, the synod being in session from Monday 
afternoon until Friday afternoon. Just a little more of the 
extraordinary, and in some respects of the “circumspect,” 
came into these sessions, to make it both a very nice conven- 
tion to review, and also a rather difficult one to comment 
upon. . 

The Services 
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We shall begin with the nicety of balance between “devo- 


tions” and “business.” The Pittsburgh Synod is fortunate in 
an unusually fine Pastors’ Choir; this choir, alternating with 
the choir and organist of Zion Church, and with the mag- 
nificent Kilgen organ to support the singing, set the whole 
week off on the right spiritual note, and kept it there. The 
president’s sermon on Monday afternoon on “That the 
Church May Be Heard,” dovetailed perfectly into the theme 
of the week, and would merit verbatim quotation. Each 
morning the Rev. David C. Burnite preached, using the 
general theme, “Keys to Power.” On Thursday evening, for 
the Ordination Service, the Rev. C. E. Dozer preached, his 
subject being, “The Gospel is Still the Power of God.” Three 
young men were ordained: Robert C. M. Richer, Zelienople, 
called to Elderton; Michael Goldnar, New Castle, called to 
Ringgold; and George Daum, Beaver Falls, called to the 
assistant pastorship of Christ Church, Allentown, Pa. 

The Rev. A. F. Schilling presented the Doctrinal Thesis 
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before the Ministerium, on “The Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

For the Brotherhood Banquet, Wednesday evening, the 
speakers were Earl S. Rudisill, D.D., president of Thiel Col- 
lege, and Heiby W. Ungerer, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y. 

E. Clarence Miller, LL.D., came as representative of the 
United Lutheran Church, giving first a fine summary of 
things all of us should know, and then graciously taking up 
questions on any subjects that the delegates had a mind to 
introduce. 


Are We Marching Ahead? . 


Careful readers of church reports note in these days men- 
tion of “these distressing times,” and “losses” in many items. 
How general are these things? The Pittsburgh Synod can- 
not be entirely happy over every incident and item brought 
to Johnstown. We heard about the eighty-three congrega- 
tions, not all the smallest ones, having fewer communicants 
than sixteen years ago. We wondered about Dr. Schnur’s 
excellently arranged apportionment summary. We felt the 
crying need for a new evangelism impulse. 

However, beginning with Dr. Bagger’s report, we find 
encouraging percentage gains in benevolences and congre- 
gational expenses. Dr. Schnur tells us we are steadily grow- 
ing in membership, catechumens, ,students of all classes, 
number and membership of women’s societies, in valuations 
of school and parish houses, of congregational endowments. 
Total of missionary contributions increased by nearly 
$200,000 over 1935. Among the specials were the flood offer- 
ings in 1936 and 1937; $5,800 being given by’ our churches 
this year for Lutheran relief in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 


Some Interesting Propositions 


Can you use a deaconess in your church? You soon can, 
if it’s the Pittsburgh Synod you are in. The synodical Parish 
School Board is empowered to arrange for a full-time dea- 
coness, available for our congregations especially for edu- 
cational phases of the local church work. 

And out of the Central Conference, building upon the good 
work being done by Student Pastor M. R. Kunkelman in © 
the Allegheny County territory, came the request, approved 
by synod, that such work among Lutheran students in all 
educational institutions on synod territory be fostered under 
the synod itself. 

How shall we better acquaint our laity wtih the work of 
the church as a whole? From Greensburg came the kernel 
of a plan toward “co-ordination” by which throughout the 
United Lutheran Church a new understanding may be de- 
veloped. 

Have we a virile Home Mission set-up, effectively func- 
tioning? Certainly we have, and the results are good. There 
is growth; the missions have done well in assuming more of 
the pastors’ salaries; fine success has attended efforts to 
refinance debts; several building programs are taking shape. 
Without giving signal attention to any particular field, Pas- 
tor Dan Bravin and the John Legum Memorial, supported 
now both by American Lutheran and United Lutheran 
churches, brought.a unique review of achievement in a dif- 
ficult field. 

Under sponsorship of the Executive Committee, ten 
regional conferences were held gn synodical territory in the 
past year, evidently a successful experiment, since the idea 
has “caught on,’ and similar conferences are to be coun- 
try-wide, under United Lutheran Church direction. This 
conference plan will be continued in the local synod. 

And at last—The Synodical Office, in Law and Finance 
Building, Pittsburgh, where the president and missionary 
superintendent have adequate facilities, secretarial service, 
and the advantage of a central headquarters. 

The 1938 convention? First Church, Butler, the Rev. 
Oscar Carlson pastor. 
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Front-page Drama 

Material for radio commentators came plentifully in Dr. 
Clare’s report for the Thiel Board; in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Moral and Social Welfare; and the reports from 
eleemosynary institutions and agencies. The Thiel Board 
made statements such as this: “Many persons believe the 
continued encroachments of government into a complete 
dominating national control of religion and education will 
eventually put them in the same status as they are in Russia 
and Germany. Therefore it is incumbent upon our church 
and synod to suport Thiel College not only in funds, but 
also with students from the congregations of the synod. 

Under the head, “Church Recreation,” came statements 
like this one: “It is to be regretted that the recreational 
activities in operation in every community are controlled 
and directed by agencies outside the church. It is feared 
that only calamity generally follows such leadership. and 
that the increase of juvenile crimes and delinquency can be 
attributed largely to the exploitation of youth by agencies 
that commercialize God-given instincts for enjoyment.” 

In its report the Committee on Moral and Social Welfare, 
Pastor Bruce Shaffer, chairman, said several things. Under 
caption of “The Family,” this: “The family is the institution 
of God to teach justice, generosity, forbearance, sacrifice 
and love. Greater attention should be given to the family 
problems within the parishes and arrangements should be 
made for definite study courses and groups.” And as to 
economic questions, this: “The practice of the Christian 
principle of brotherhood, co-operation and concern for com- 
mon welfare should be the guiding golden rule for economic 
relationships; those who work should be given a sustaining 
wage and a just share in the products of agriculture and 
industry; that emphasis should be placed upon the safe- 
guarding of all workers.” This report indorsed the principle 
of social insurance against sickness, accident, old age and 
unemployment, and condemned the practice of exploitation 
of children by either parents or employers. 


Honored Names 

The regret always when reviewing a convention is neces- 
sity to limit space, meaning inability to speak of person- 
alities. There were the sick, the infirm, forefront men de- 
tained by circumstance, and quite a few of these this year. 
Circumstances held the lay roster down, and again familiar 
faces were absent. But we did have two men on whom the 
special honor of the Golden Anniversary could be given, 
Dr, J. Eugene Ditterich and Dr. Elmer F. Krauss. Appro- 
priately, their wives were present and were greeted. 

And Dr. A. J. Turkle again presented the report of the 
Committee on Necrology. Three names: Pastor Ernst 
Theodor Ahrens, born in Germany; Pastor Ephraim F. 
Dickey, last of our Grand Army of the Republic veterans; 
Dr. Cleason B. King, the home missionary leader in his day, 
the man who knew better than most how to organize a 
financial program, yet with it all left the sweet savor of the 
ae spiritual attainment behind him, as indeed did the 
three. 


POLAR PHONES 


DurINnG THE torrid opening days of June even the pes- 
simist is cheered with the possibility of picking up his phone 
and calling the North Pole. It is true that service is not yet 
available to all, but a two-way radio telephone hook-up 
enabled Soviet explorers at the top of the world to talk with 
their wives in Moscow. When Byrd was at the South Pole 
he had a similar arrangement. These days it would cer- 
tainly be comforting to be able to talk with happy men 
wrapped in furs and huddled around a roaring fire. It may 
be some time before a perspiring man can phone people in 
the far northland and listen to the wind as it plays tag with 
the icebergs. It is refreshing to think about it. 
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DOOR KEY 
In Harlem It Won’t Fit the Lock of Opportunity 
Reports a Social Service Worker 


Within the five square miles that measure Harlem, largest 
Negro city in the world, with its more than a quarter of a 
million inhabitants, surge the great problems of racial de- 
velopment and adjustment to the place of the Negro in the 
world. These problems are well known to students of the 
colored man’s difficulties, but they are casually ignored by 
the average citizen outside this district. 

With all this in mind I experienced a striking sense of 
competence and progress in the atmosphere of St. Martin’s 
Church, Lenox Avenue and 122d Street, where I attended 
Sunday morning service recently. I have long known the 
Rev. John H. Johnson, the vicar, and have observed the 
phoenix-like growth of his church from the ashes of the 
old building on that site where formerly worshiped the white 
congregation of the Church of the Holy Trinity, now farther 
uptown. 

Men and women of the congregation gave out literature 
of the New York Urban League at the doors of the church, 
and I found the sermon to be a plea by Mr. Johnson for 
increased membership in the league and support of its work 
as “the only accredited social work organization in this city 
among our own people.” 

The large church was filled to the last pew, and the people 
sang the hymns in a rich volume of song. The vested choir 
of men, women and little choir boys filled their part in the 
service with evidence of excellent training and.a sense of 
fitness and responsibility. 

“One of the saddest sights in Harlem is the boy or girl 
with a key around his neck, the key of his home where he 
is free to go in and out with no one at home to care for 
him,” Mr. Johnson told his congregation. “Many mothers are 
compelled to be the bread-winners and are out all day. 
Especially in the summer large numbers of our boys and 
girls roam the streets, and their health and morals become 
seriously impaired. 

“About four times as many colored boys and girls are 
brought before the city courts as children of any other race, 
with the charge of delinquency. Yet we know that what the 
court calls a ‘delinquent child’ is very often in reality a neg- 
lected child, without the opportunities that healthy children 
deserve. 

“We need more summer camps for our children. Less 
than ten per cent of the children of Harlem have the oppor- 
tunity to go to summer camps. Other religious bodies take 
very good care of their children in this respect. (Miss Stuart 
means other than Episcopal bodies. Ed.) 

“There is in Harlem one street with the highest death rate 
in the city. Formerly Metropolitan Life Insurance agents 
canvassed our territory periodically, but now no agent is 
assigned territory here. One reason for the low health rate 
is our lack of adequate convalescent care after hospitaliza- 
tion. Convalescents are turned out of the hospitals, for lack 
of room, as soon as possible, and return to their homes in- 
stead of being able to convalesce in country air with nursing 
care.” 

Prejudice continues to work against the Negro in the mat- 
ter of employment, especially in private organizations, Mr. 
Johnson said after the service. “I have always believed the 
colored man was the most patient man on earth,” he ex- 
claimed, “but anyone would feel the strain if not given the 
opportunity to work. I wish that some far-seeing person 
would provide 10,000 jobs at even $20 a week for us. Some- 
thing is radically wrong when a man who can work and 
wants to work, has to go on relief or starve.’—Suzette G. 
Stuart in The Churchman. 
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FOUR CENTERS IN ONE 


Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher of the Executive Board Focuses 
Worship, Missions, Education and Administration 
in the Local Parish 


IT HAS BECOME increasingly clear to me why the president 
of the United Lutheran Church and the officers associated 
with him recommended to the Executive Board the order 
of procedure whereby representatives of the Executive 
Board are appearing this year as spokesmen for the United 
Lutheran Church at synodical conventions. We members 
of the Board needed to be told we must think through the 
whole program of the church and put our thinking into 
concise form. We needed also to see for ourselves in how 
far our synods are prosecuting the whole program of the 
whole church. The experiment may therefore at least be 
said to have resulted in the initial education of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board concerning the whole program 
of the whole church. 

The subject is one that concerns the life of every congre- 
gation in the United Lutheran Church. That is why we 
have added the words “in every congregation.” It is need- 
less to begin by saying to you that the form of government 
of our Lutheran Church is congregational. Our confessions 
make that clear, and they derive their precedent from the 
New Testament. Of course, we must think of the congre- 
gation as a real parish rather than as the monstrosities we 
have at times created through factions, language problems 
and signs of the times. 

Just as the home is, or ought to be, recognized as the pri- 
mary social unit, so the congregation must be thought of as 
the primary church unit. As such it becomes several centers 
in one. We think first of 


The Congregation as a Worship Center 


A worship center needs a book of worship, “a common 
service book.” No congregation is sufficiently strong or 
enough of a law unto itself to produce its own book, its own 
liturgy, its own hymns, its own architecture. No synod is 
strong enough or exclusive enough to want to do that. We 
are glad to delegate this task to representatives of the whole 
church called from: the various points of the compass to 
constitute committees on the Common Service Book, Church 
Music, Church Architecture. These committees are our com- 
mittees. They belong to the local congregation as the local 
congregation recognizes its oneness with the whole church. 
The committees themselves are not sufficient. Back of them 
there must be a Board of Publication, which must produce 
Common Service Books and other literature as Ford pro- 
duces automobiles in sufficient quantities to make it pos- 
sible for us as congregations to buy them at a figure we can 
pay. And remember, you who think the prices could be 
lowered even further, that the Board of Publication is the 
church’s only rich uncle upon whom the church can and 
does call in lean years to keep the wolf from the doors of 
mission congregations and educational institutions. A Com- 
mon Service in a house of God that is something more than 
an auditorium, this is the whole work of the whole church 
for every congregation with the hope that it may be ac- 
cepted by and in every congregation. We think next of 


The Congregation as a Missionary Center 


Strange as it seems to some, the Inner Mission problem 
comes first. Read the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 
and you will agree. Conservation and restoration, the lost 
sheep and the prodigal son, the problem of evangelism in 
the home church! Somehow we need the services of the 
Inner Mission Board of the United Lutheran Church more 


[Abstract of an address by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher of the Executive Board 
of the United Lutheran Church at the conventions of the Michigan and 
New York Synods.] 
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than we at times imagine, and the work of the local congre- 
gation is speeded up and spiritualized as we avail ourselves 
of this agency. 

The Home Mission problem comes next—Jerusalem and 
Judzea and Samaria, which forms the transition between 
Home and Foreign Missions; the home or mother church, 
the mission or daughter churches. The methods of yester- 
day served their day, but they will not serve our day. We 
need a Board of American Missions with its experts to come 
right into our congregations, help us study our problems 
and seek their solution. Sometimes this may mean exten- 
sion through contraction, a thing we do not always see. 

The Foreign Mission problem comes third. Here we are 
all aware of the need of help from without, for in this sphere 
we are ready to acknowledge our insufficiency. This may 
be the reason why the Women’s Missionary Society began 
its great program many years ago with foreign mission work 
and succeeded so splendidly. We need the co-operation of 
the Foreign Mission Board of the United Lutheran Church 
and its auxiliaries to vitalize our reactions to the great com- 
mission of our Lord. We must not forget to consider 


The Congregation as an Educational Center 

How difficult the problem of Christian education has be- 
come! How prone we are to throw up our hands and admit 
defeat as the forces of pseudo-science seem to have won the 
day! We know that we are insufficient in ourselves. For- 
tunately the church stands ready to assist us and send to 
our pastors, our church councils, our Bible school and week- 
day and vacation day school associations real help through 
the personnel and the literature of the Parish and Church 
School Board. As our youth gropes with the problem of 
higher education and their parents join in this quest our 
Board of Education stands ready to assist parents and sons 
and daughters to choose the better part. As our mature men 
and women recognize the need for a continued program 
of education they naturally turn to the auxiliaries which 
the church has provided and the programs which these 
auxiliaries furnish. There flows into the congregation as an 
educational center the infiltration of the whole educational 
program of the whole church. We recognize finally 


The Congregation as an Administrative Center 

A careful study of the constitutions of the many congre- 
gations in the United Lutheran Church in America has led 
us to the inescapable conclusion that there are congrega- 
tions in our midst that do not know what it is all about. 
They need to reorganize their own administrative machinery 
in accordance with the first principles of soul service as 
recognized by us. The officers of the United Lutheran 
Church, and of the synods, the members of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church, and of the synod 
and the conference, these administrative officers must stand 
ready to come into direct or indirect touch with the local 
congregation to help it in the reorganization and expansion 
of its work. 

It has become increasingly obvious why some congrega- 
tions succeed and others fail. The congregations that fail 
have never thought through the problem of the why and 
wherefore of boards and committees, the why and where- 
fore of the whole program of the whole church. The con- 
gregations that succeed have recognized the need of ever 
more light from those specially fitted and delegated to 
furnish it. They have called in the services of the whole 
church for the better development of their own program. 

If the whole program of the whole church is inapplicable 
in your congregation, there is something wrong either with 
the program of the church or with your congregation. The 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church offers to 
discuss either alternative with the earnest desire of making 
real the whole program of the whole church in every con- 
gregation, 
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AS TOLD BY FIGURES 


An Analysis* by Edward T. Horn III of a Hundred Pastors’ 
Records in Relation to Apportionment Payments 
Yields Interesting Conclusions 


In Justice to the Rev. Edward T. Horn, who is pastor of 
the student church at Ithaca, N. Y., we explain at the be- 
ginning that the paragraphs which follow represent the 
editor’s reactions to a paper of considerable length pre- 
pared by Mr. Horn and read on April 14 last at a meeting 
of the American Lutheran Statistical Association. Mr. Horn 
for a number of years has been numbered amongst the 
church’s statisticians. To us that is a unique distinction. If 
one were permitted to apply somewhat literally the state- 
ment of the Psalmist, that man is created a little lower than 
the angels, then we would divide these subordinates to the 
heavenly hosts into two classes, those serving the recording 
angels, and those assigned the ministering angels. Recording 
angels would of course make use of the church’s statisticians. 
These experts in numbers estimate one’s value from the 
records. Figures tell the story. For many of us the some- 
what aggravating result is that the records and the truth 
are like Daniel Webster’s “Liberty and Union,” one and 
inseparable. 


Results Depend on the Pastor 

The subject that was dealt with by Mr. Horn in the paper 
from which we are recording our impressions undertook to 
explain the different ratings of pastors with reference to the 
benevolent contributions made by congregations during their 
pastorates. In the following quoted sentence we really “let 
the cat out of the bag,” if a phrase so foreign to statistical 
exactness may be used. Mr. Horn states without circum- 
locution or indirectness that “the benevolence contributions 
of any given congregation are conditioned by the pastor to 
a greater degree than by any other single factor. In many 
individual cases it is fair to say that the pastor alone is 
responsible for the record of his congregation.” 

One discovers about the middle of the paper that a hun- 
dred selected pastors have had the records of their years in 
the ministry subjected to careful scrutiny by the writer of 
the paper. Of course their names are not given. They are, 
however, as nearly typical of the 2,600 pastors at work in 
the United Lutheran Church as could be found. The first 
thing that Mr. Horn does is to cite a half dozen reasons pre- 
sented by those who are not successful in the meeting of 
their apportionment assignments. These reasons are not un- 
familiar to most of us. We shall state them without argu- 
ment but with the observation that Mr. Horn accompanies 
each with what seems a sufficient basis for his citations. 

First of all is the general economic condition which in 
recent years has been decidedly subnormal and possessing 
undisputed right to the title “the great depression.” Mr. 
Horn does not undertake to obscure the effects upon the 
church of this 1929-36 period, when much wealth took wings 
unto itself and vanished. He does indicate, however, that 
more disaster has often been claimed so far as the church 
is concerned than the deflation justifies. 

The second scapegoat found by him was that of church 
indebtedness. The mortgage on the property was the alibi 
in some instances of his one hundred cases. Mr. Horn’s at- 
titude toward that became apparent when he called atten- 
tion to certain churches of small membership with mort- 
gages that met their benevolent apportionments despite per 
capita interest charges of $6.50 per year while in other cases 
congregations with many members and therefore a per 
capita of $2.50 were content with sending their regrets. 

Church councils and their congregations who limited the 
freedom of their pastor are next cited, and one infers that 


* Pastor Horn, Ithaca, N. Y., kindly sent THE LUTHERAN a copy of the 
ie aga by him: the editor is responsible for this eons of its 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until 
and including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts 
are from Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company 
and associated stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 
4.00 P. M., Daylight Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. 
The subject for his sermon July 4 is, ““God’s Challenge to Man.” 


Mr. Horn found some clergymen quite willing to be dom- 
inated by such interference. 

The absence of rich members is a fourth alibi. “We have 
no rich people.” 

Interpretation of the mind of the United Lutheran Church, 
so to speak, and the resultant conclusion that the budget 
agreed upon is far larger than the authorities drafting it 
have any expectation of reaching is number five in this list 
of explanations of non-support. 

And last but not least frequent are the cases of persons 
who have a grouch with reference to their synod or with 
reference to the United Lutheran Church and declare that 
they will not be bound by its distribution of obligations. 


From Seminary Days On 


Mr. Horn’s studies have led him to state some general 
conclusions relative to clergymen. The records that he ex- 
amined show that pastors’ records with reference to benev- 
olence percentages are not much affected when they change 
congregations. He instances as an illustration the pastor 
whose record has always been between 90 and 110 per cent, 
who goes to a congregation whose record has been between 
15 and 40 per cent for the preceding eleven years. In the 
first year that pastor’s previous record is pulled down to 78 
per cent; in the second year it is 89 per cent; and there- 
after it is 95 per cent or better for ten years. On the other 
hand “a clergyman with pastoral experience of over thirty 
years contributed regularly between 21 and 35 per cent, no 
matter in what congregation he was located. Among his 
charges were none which, previous to his coming, had con- 
tributed as little as that percentage in any year.” 


Pastor Horn makes a still more startling deduction from 
his investigations. He traces the classification back to the 
seminaries. He states that “a thorough inspection of the 
statistics reveals the interesting fact that a pastor’s attitude 
toward apportioned benevolence is generally formed by the 
time he graduates from the theological seminary. In this 
instance this index of pastoral efficiency is somewhat 
analogous to the I. Q. (Intelligence Quotient) of the educa- 
tional world.” 

On one point the paper shifts responsibility from the pas- 
tor to the congregation. It is with reference to the enlarge- 
ment of maintenance costs by extensive and expensive phys- 
ical equipment. It is when very heavy local financial ob- 
ligations have been assumed that the support of the church’s 
benevolence becomes the victim of insufficient receipts. We 
quote the following comment from the writer: “To my 
knowledge no church has ever gone on the rocks financially 
through too generous benevolent giving. Quite the reverse 
is apparently true, and the congregations which give most 
generously to the larger church are usually the ones which 
have the least difficulty in meeting their own expenses.” 

Mr. Horn closed his study with a paragraph which we pass 
on to the readers of this resume of this very interesting 
paper. He writes: “I trust that this presentation has not 
been too hard on the pastors of the church, of whom I am 
one. And yet I cannot help but feel that it is only by the 
frank admission of this vital, yet often obscured, relation- 
ship that the church at large can really approach the con- 
sideration of remedial measures designed to place appor- 
tioned benevolence on a solid basis.” 
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The Parable of the Soils—TV 


“Good Soil” as Interpreted by Pastor Joseph Sittler, Jr. 


In THE YEAR 1881 
Johannes Brahms 
was invited to the 
home of a friend 
who, wishing to 
please the great mu- 
sician, had his little 
daughter, aged eleven 
years, play for the 
guest the piano con- 
certo in B Flat Major 
which Brahms had 
that year completed. 
It is recorded of 

. Brahms that as he 

listened to the child 
mechanically tinkle 
through the huge work, so profoundly conceived and so 
masterfully executed, he muttered quietly, “But I didn’t 
write it for little girls!” 

In this mighty parable of the sower that we have been 
studying, and which we now complete—its simplicity is de- 
ceptive. It is not simple; it is not a mere happy illustration 
of an aspect or corner of life; it is decidedly not for “little 
girls,” whether the little girls be men and women, or eleven 
or sixty years of age. It is a vast parable of the one eternal 
theme: the life of man and the life of God; its breadth and 
scope are as the whole life of man; its depth is as deep as 
man’s soul. Only the modern myth of the “simplicity of 
Jesus” prevents our seeing this. For the Eternal Sower is 
the Eternal God; the tiny seed, so small, and so gigantic in 
its potency, is no less than the possibility of a new divine 
life—to grow in the world, but never-bound by the world; a 
vast miracle that creates a life within life, a truth beyond 
mortal truth, a destiny free from the weary rhythms of his- 
tory. And the soil is a thing no other than the whole of 
humanity on its long trek between two eternities, fighting, 
loving, in despair and ecstacy—mankind in its noblest exer- 
cises of its powers, a little lower than the angels; and in 
the basest use of its faculties, a little higher than beasts. 

And in our delineation of the parable we have read clearly 
the spiritual meaning of that triple tragedy that befell the 
seed. The first was spiritual hardness, unreceptiveness; the 
second was spiritual shallowness, triviality; the third was 
spiritual dissipation. And now comes the fourth type of soil, 
spoken of briefly, as were the others, described in simple 
words—but carrying a meaning, defining a way of life, and 
prescribing a technique. “And other fell on good ground, 
and sprang up, and bare fruit an hundredfold—that on the 
good ground are they which, in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with 
patience.” 

Take, then, that first phrase: “a good and honest heart.” 
There, at last, is our Lord’s description of the only soil that 
bears a crop, of the only condition of heart that escapes the 
tragedy of hardness, of shallowness, of dissipated spiritual 
energy. And therefore, it behooves us very clearly to under- 
stand what is meant by “good and honest.” At the outset 
let us avoid the error of making “good and honest” the same 
as sincere. Sincerity is not as fine a thing as goodness or 
‘honesty; our Lord never used the word or praised the mere 
quality of sincerity. Sincerity is a natural endowment of 
many people who are neither good nor honest; sincerity may 
be a negative and powerless aspect of personality; goodness 
and honesty are stout, positive achievements. Goodness and 
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honesty are words which belong on a level with truth; sin- 
cerity can live in congenial company with error. We have 
made of sincerity too much of a virtue; and that at the 
expense of deeper and richer things. In all sincerity a man 
may propagate error, or inanities, or cruelties, or oppres- 
sion. 


Sincerity’s Lack 


Sincerity is an admirable quality—but alone it means 
nothing or very little. Its value can only be estimated with 
reference to a previous question of truth or error. Our 
thinking on this point is very muddy. It seems to be assumed 
in certain quarters that almost any opinion is justified pro- 
vided it is held with sufficient emotional vehemence. Thus 
many liberals of our day conceive that it is in itself a virtue 
to be forward-looking; whereas it may be a vice if what 
one is looking forward to is pernicious or chimerical. A 
similar remark applies to those who pride themselves on 
their open-mindedness. It is well to open one’s mind, but 
only as a preliminary act to closing it, only as a preparation 
for the supreme act of judgment and selection. For the mind 
ought to be an active agent for a discriminating spirit—not a 
cosmic sluice. So also sincerity. With sincerity one can be 
good, bad, high, low, noble, base, right, or wrong. There- 
fore, it ought to be clear that sincerity is not enough. In a 
final analysis we know this, for how often do we utter an 
epitaph of pity, of frail contempt, of a judgment of ultimate 
futility upon the life of a man who dies, when we say of 
him only that “he meant well.” When I think of the tragic 
outcome of the children of parents who were sincere, who 
“meant well”’—but who were inept, undiscerning, ignorant, 
then I see sincerity as a solitary virtue in its proper light. 
What makes the Socratic group at Athens so respectable, 
and what makes the scientific investigator of today so worthy 
of esteem is just this—they ask first of all not whether a 
man is sincere, but whether he is right or wrong. 

“A good and honest heart.” Let me, now that mere sin- 
cerity is out of court, use a proper set of words to say what 
that means. Earnestness is much closer than sincerity. Sin- 
cerity is an endowment of the humane spirit; earnestness is 
a virtue of the moral soul. Sincerity is an attitude; earnest- 
ness is a moral quality with power and drive in it. One may 
be born with sincerity; earnestness must be cultivated. Sin- 
cerity can live with hardness, shallowness, dissipation of 
spiritual energy (the three tragedies, you remember); earn- 
estness cannot. For real earnestness is the soul’s concern 
for its final welfare, real estimation of its true needs, based 
upon real scrutiny of the soul’s nature; and therefore serious 
regard for the soul’s food and growth. And a soul with that 
disposition will not sit down supinely with triviality, soul- 
starvation; but will fight to bring itself into harmony with 
the soul’s perceived home and end. An earnest, or in other 
words, a good and honest heart will not, like the soil of the 
parable, remain hard—for the very processes of earnestness 
are like ploughshares that cleave and turn and agitate the 
soil—and the soul. An earnest heart will not long remain 
shallow (and this utterly apart from education or culture), 
because the very process of earnestness goes deep, breaks 
up the stratum under the surface—asks questions about 
itself which leave little taste for the trivial, the merely 
fashionable; turns sour and bitter and puts in its proper 
place that part of life which is eating and drinking and pay- 
ing calls upon one another. An earnest heart will not long 
dissipate its energies, like the thorn-filled patch, because 
the very processes of earnestness open a man’s eyes to the 
root-fact of our existence,—that we have one life, one span 
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of years,—and that within this brief and mutable traject 
that we call life the end and purpose is to realize one’s soul. 
And that is a task so high and arduous that dissipation and 
aimless spreading of energies is a soul-defeating practice. 

A good and honest heart, earnestness, a taking of one’s 
soul with moral seriousness, a sober handling of this frail 
and mutable but magnificent and eternal gift that is my own 
heart and mind and soul—here is what Jesus says is good 
soil for the tremendous little seeds of the life of God. 


And Now the Crop 

That is the soil, but it is not yet the crop. Hear now the 
second word. “They which, in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep it!” And again I shall have 
to ask you to discriminate about the meaning of the critical 
word here—keep. To keep the Word does not mean the same 
thing as to keep a law. The latter calls for compliance with 
its demands, for avoidance of violating it. But while we can 
keep a law, we cannot keep the Word of God. The law is 
something put upon us, outside of us, and therefore can be 
kept in the sense of compliance. The Word is something 
dropped within you, taking up its abode inside of you, and 
therefore can only be kept in a deeper and finer sense of 
the word keep. The Word is a life, a power, a new love, a 
miraculous glimpse of light, a hint of a new destiny—and 
how does one keep that? 

Wordsworth, in a poem to his sister Dorothy, reviews 
their mutual love of natural beauty, speaks of their hours 
together in the presence of it—and concludes: 


—For nature never did betray the heart that loved her— 
for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

Shall e’er prevail against us”— 


Beauty can be kept within the remembrance; love can be 
kept within the heart. 

They that hear the Word of God and keep it! You see now 
how it is kept: not legally, but vitally; not statically, but 
dynamitically; not like a decree complied with, but like a 
spring kept open, a light trimmed and tended, a promise 
mused upon, a thought of God germinating its infinite ten- 
tacles into ever more and ever deeper 
crevices of the thinking mind, a cher- 
ished treasure often looked upon. This 
may sound like poetic fancy, but I 
know one woman—no sentimentalist 
and no dreamer—but a realist to her 
finger-tips to whom a phase of the 
Word in these last (for her) ghastly 
years, has been kept in her heart—and 
in that keeping, kept her. 


“God is our Refuge and Strength 
A very present help in trouble 
Therefore will not we fear 
Though the earth be removed—” 


That to her is not poetry—but life! 

“They that hear the Word of God 
and keep it.” By hearing earnestly the 
seed gets in, by cherished keeping the 
seed germinates; but as yet there is no 
crop. And now hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter,—“and bring forth 
fruit with patience.” The first word is 
“earnestness,” the second “to keep,” 
the third “patience.” 
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No Magic Harvest 


The growing of fruit is a marvel; but it is not a marvel 
like the magician pulling rabbits out of a hat. It is a marvel 
of growth, not a marvel of instantaneous production. Its 
cycle is the years, not the moments. But reflect that nothing 
great or final is ever the work of a moment. If it appears 
so, be assured that back of the appearance is a long, silent 
history of gestation. What bursts forth in a moment has a 
long pedigree below the surface. When in the last century 
an obscure musician named Cesar Franck astounded the 
world with a. first symphony of depth, maturity finish—the 
naive called it a flash of genius. But for long years the little 
organ teacher of Paris had been watering this plant in soli- 
tude. One spring evening in 1818 John Keats came in from 
his garden, laid on a table the few sheets on which he had 
scratched off the Ode to a Nightingale. A fond literary tradi- 
tion which loves to make miracles of the moment, out of 
these things tells the story as an instance of inspiration. But 
a reader of Keats’ letters finds the truth—less dramatic but 
more noble; how what came to birth in that hour had been 
in embryonic development over six years, nurtured in suf- 
fering and thought. Thus what burst into the world as a 
marvel speaks out of his life as naturally as the slow growth 
and final budding of the leaf on the tree. And only within 
the last decade a young Canadian country doctor burst into 
the laboratory of a friend and shouted, “I have it.” He did 
have it, and what he had was insulin, the first effective com- 
pound for the treatment of diabetes. And the world ac- 
claimed a marvelous discovery. But to Banting there was 
nothing marvelous about it. It was simply years of work, 
reams of charts, worlds of wrong guesses, tons of dead dogs 
and guinea pigs combining to give the unknown factor a 
value in the huge undramatic equation. 


Hear, Keep, Patience—there in compressed and sequential 
form is God’s way of coming to you, God’s process for your 
soul. But how does, how can this celestial possibility become 
an earthly actuality? How can these thousands of words we 
hear with our ears become a living voice that we hear with 
our souls? How can this Word be kept in the sense we have 
spoken of—not wrapped in the napkin of piety and laid on 
the shelf of remembrance, but plunged into the midst of 
every day and every thought like yeast in a lump of dough? 
And finally, how can we who want results—and that quickly 
—cultivate the patience requisite for God’s ingrowing? Thus 
the eager soul questions the life of the spirit. 


IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Missionaries, Pastors, Delegates and Laity of the Lutheran Church of Japan in Tokyo, March 6-8 
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NATIONAL FESTIVALS 


Tomorrow, Juty 1, in Canada and next Sunday, July 4, in 
the United States, the people will be reminded of their be- 
ginnings in the realm of citizenship. Seven decades have 
elapsed since the Dominion of Canada was proclaimed as 
the consummation of the union of four great provinces. 
More than twice that number of years of free government 
have been enjoyed by Americans since their separation 
from Great Britain in 1776, when their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was drafted and promulgated. 

To the extent that possession of vast resources and the 
will to be contented and prosperous are the indication of 
divine favor, Canada and the United States can justly claim 
to have enjoyed the blessings of God. History offers no 
parallel to the occupation of so vast a realm in so short a 
time. It is true that labor-saving machinery energized by 
newly discovered, or at least newly applied natural energies, 
has greatly multiplied man-power in the conquest of land, 
water and air. But the generations that planted fields and 
built factories, likewise invented and applied the methods 
and mechanisms by which America and Canada rewarded 
their inhabitants and achieved national fame. Also, one 
notes with satisfaction how advancement has been applied 
to culture. Capacity for appreciation has been enlarged. To 
the possession of these non-material assets, art, literature, 
language and habits of living bear inspiring testimony. 
There is no other conclusion than that God’s favor has been 
vouchsafed these two great peoples. 

Perhaps it is this very abundance of natural and social 
resources that has created a condition of danger for the 
future. Certainly many thoughtful citizens are alarmed lest 
the Source of our national power and prosperity shall be 
forgotten,—even denied. With solemn emphasis, they quote 
the Psalmist’s words, “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord, and the people whom He hath chosen for His 
inheritance,” remembering the terrible fate of those same 
chosen ones when they forsook the source of their power. 
The reasons they advance—the neglect of worship, the sym- 
bolization of the Bible to dull its rebukes of their evil deeds, 
the worship of immediate earthly success and indifference 
to provision for. life after death—are not visionary. The 
records indicate how menacingly true to fact are all these 
signs of ignoring God. 

Tue LUTHERAN calls specific attention to Professor Robert 
Fortenbaugh’s article in this issue. It is a Fourth of July 
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sermon fitted to arouse soul-searching meditations in every 
American home. It seems to us that parts of it are not un- 
worthy of the notice of Canadian citizens. They too are 
a nation whose fathers sought and received the divine bless- 
ing upon them. In short, the need to appraise our valuation 
of religion is in order on both sides of our boundary line. 
July 1 in Canada and July 4 in the United States should be 
used by press and pulpit to emphasize gratitude to God and 
respect for His will for us as nations. 


CONSCIENCE AND COWARDICE 


Shakespeare’s words put into the mouth of Hamlet, “Thus 
conscience does make cowards of us all,” are more familiar 
than the play itself. The sentence is taken from the famous 
soliloquy beginning with the words, “To be or not to be.” 
The lines represent the melancholy Dane’s canvass of the 
rights and wrongs of suicide. The reasoning is orthodoxly 
Christian. Death is remembered to be not the end of a per- 
son’s existence: the soul goes forth from the body to be 
judged by the Creator on the basis of deeds done in the 
flesh. Self destruction, says conscience, is murder, and no 
murderer can enter heaven. The ease by which the earth- 
weary traveler may end his woes—“with a bare bodkin” 
ceases to be attractive, if the exchange is from a bad to a 
worse condition. Thus fear of an unhappy after life, dictated 
by conscience, impels one to await death “in due time.” The 
sufferings possible acquire an added fearfulness because we 
cannot know their nature and extent. 

As a matter of fact conscience, when a faculty of the 
Christian, can as frequently summon courage to the aid of 
a harassed soul as it can arouse fears. This moral faculty is 
something of an umpire in the game of life. “Well done” is 
as much within the jurisdiction of its appraisal of good and 
evil as is condemnation. Conscientious men have many 
times stood their ground and perished against opposition too 
powerful to be withstood, because they heard and heeded 
an inner voice that declared the position taken by them to 
be the right one. So patriots make sacrifices in behalf of 
their country. So Christians have endured martyrdom. But 
equally truly so, in happy and prosperous days, an approv- 
ing conscience urges the continuing, patient labors by men 
and women who know they are doing right in God’s sight 
and therefore have His blessing upon what they are doing. 

But conscience does not supply the rules for judging 
right from wrong. It defends the one and rebukes the other, 
in accordance with one’s philosophy of living. The voice of 
conscience is not the voice of God unless a knowledge of 
Him and His will is at the service of the so-called moral 
creature. The “ignorant Hindu sacrificing her child to the 
gods of the Ganges, the ancestor worshiper of the Yangste 
river and the bead-counting devotee at a saint’s shrine all 
have been taught that these corruptions of truth are true 
and they are just as pleased apparently by complying with 
externals as is another, who has the benefits of revelation. 
The faculty of conscience functions upon the moral values 
of men’s acts and principles in accordance with standards in 
the possession of the individual. Hence men are noble if 
nobility has been taught them. They are base and criminal 
if they lack the revelation which God has supplied us dur- 
ing the old and new dispensations. 

There is a disposition on the part of prominent social 
teachers of our day to deny authority,—even existence to 
conscience, because it seems to be indiscriminate in what it 
approves and disapproves. To deny value to measurements 
of time and space because standards of length and duration 
are numerous and different would be just as rational. We 
do have the faculty. It is active until stupified by neglect. 
Let its possessor develop a sensitive, moral nature and 
acquire the moral standards of Jesus’ proclamation. Then 
the voice of conscience will give courage, not fear. 
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: eACROSS THE “DESK 


IN THE Days when the once popular and now revered Mr. 
McGuffey supplied scholars in little red schoolhouses with 
reading lessons, patches of poetry were sown and cultivated 
in youthful minds by careful teachers. The results were not 
unlike the gardens that were planted by busy farm wives, in 
which flowers figured as compromises with the more useful 
vegetables. Sweet Williams, bachelor’s buttons and holly- 
hocks (we retain the ancient spelling), formed colorful bor- 
ders of paths and fences with corn, beans, beets, and pota- 
toes as the real tenants of the soil. Some of these flowers 
were so hardy as to withstand the cold of winters and the 
neglect of caretakers. No longer able to bloom luxuriously, 
their stringy stalks would produce a remnant of their for- 
mer beauty in a passing blossom. So similarly fragments of 
poems that were parts of the readers used in the schools of 
half a century ago, present themselves to consciousness and 
demand attention, in the guise, as it were, of old and be- 
loved friends. In fact, they are often intruders upon one’s 
thoughts. 


For example, the couplet, “How doth the little busy bee 
improve each shining hour?” could very logically be thought 
of in connection with the daily trips to work made by the 
thousands of folk who use the trolley cars in our locality. 
They are more industrious than the bees, because they 
report at their jobs rain or shine and in summer and winter 
alike. But it was not such folk that evoked the quotation. 
On the contrary it was observing the hurry and bustle, the 
burdens and discomforts, incident to week-end vacations, 
that set the bees to buzzing in our minds. And what com- 
pletes the picture is the reappearance of many of these 
parties after they have been forty-eight or seventy-two 
hours away from home. No bee labors more industriously 
to draw honey from the flowers than do the folk who pre- 
pare for these pleasure excursions known as picnics, travel 
tours, and week-ends. 

We had as a youth a few memorably painful experiences 
with a bee’s weapon of defense. Our impression is that this 
pattern of industry is easily aggravated on her return trip. 
It is this probability that constitutes our warrant for sug- 
gesting that hectic vacations do not make us easier to live 
with after they are over and we are returning to normalcy. 


Church Growth by 1937 Reports 


Durinc THE 1937 convention of one of the larger synods 
of the United Lutheran Church, it was stated as quite un- 
usual that the Committee on the Reception of Congrega- 
tions had no applications before it for consideration. This 
meant that no new congregation had been organized during 
the year. The report was sufficiently extraordinary to incite 
inquiry as to the situation in all the synods. The following 
is a tabulation of the reports received from twenty-six of 
the synod’s presidents. The total of the U. L. C. A. for 1936 
is thirty-four synods and 3,961 congregations. 


1937 1936 1937 

1937 Await- New No. of No. of 

Ordi- ing Congre- Congre- Congre- 

Synods nations Calls gations gations gations 
POE DATY « Tons cate craee 6 2 2 146 147 
California \2.0).8icke.:.giesacs 0 0 0 36 36 
PRB iy hess casessscnivsca 4 Pe 2 101 103 
East Pennsylvania ................ a 11 0 160 160 
SA nae 6 ta tN ete Wee dane ee i 0 0 0 ale 12 
0 1 0 31 31 
Illinois 4 0 2 143 145 
Indiana 1 0 106 103 
Iowa 1 0 0 33 33 
Kansas 2 0 0 44 44 
Kentucky-Tennessee 0 1 0 26 26 


IWitelrttariveresstesctverrsrsccacncrstteoates 1 0 1 29 29 
Midwest (German Nebr.).... 1 0 0 82 82 
Ministerium of Penna. .......... 27 5 0 599 598 
Nebraska” acces nies, 3 il ai 57 “aif 
North? Garolinaiercniectesccees 3 0 1 160 160 
United Synod of New York 6 7 3 431 431 
Northwest 5 2 2 99 101 
Nova Scotia 0 0 0 31 31 
OO ei settee eecer ees scar cencenaee 8 6 ak 278 279 
Paice? 42.taendiettencosstintiohiees 0 0 0 26 26 
Pittsburgh 6 5 1 308 308 
Rocky Mountain .........:.00-+-: 0 0 0 15 15 
OK AS Hc cccctet testers cei chance oes 0 0 al 29 30 
Wirginiay Secu 2 af 0 171 171 
West Virginia 1 1 0 134 134 

84 45 20 3462 3467 


We do not propose “to view with alarm” the situation dis- 
closed by the above statistics of ordinations and the estah- 
lishment of new congregations. As a matter of fact, condi- 
tions are better than they were a year ago with reference 
to the calling of young men to serve the church in pastorates 
and in administrative positions. It should start thoughtful- 
ness among us, however, to see that only twenty new con- 
gregations applied for admission to our synods in the course 
of a year. If this figure means that winning souls for the 
Kingdom of God has become so reduced as to result in one 
new congregation annually for each 173 existent congrega- 
tions; or put in another way, if the growth of our organiza- 
tion does not average one church per synod per year, then 
we should very carefully examine the nature of our zeal 
for Christ. 

Growth Below Normal 

Up to a certain point the effectiveness of our ministry of 
the Word is measured by the net gain in active members 
and not in the increase of congregations. Owing to good 
roads and automobiles, buses, and other means of rapid 
transit, fewer churches with larger rolls have become pos- 
sible. In the Indiana Synod, for example, the reported de- 
crease of three in the total number of congregations resulted 
from combinations of churches,—to their mutual advantage, 
one may be sure. 

But we are still at a subnormal rate of growth;—still in 
the red, a business man would say. If the United States 
and Canada are so nearly supplied with located and oc- 
cupied churches as to call for no new congregations, then 
the support of the ministry of the Gospel in our foreign fields 
should be multiplied as never before. There is obviously 
something radically wrong with us if there is not growth 
in the number of communities of believers somewhere and 
proportionate to our size. 

The number of men received for ordination, eighty-four, 
is similarly sub-normal. When the Word of God is properly 
proclaimed, the people are led into connection with congre- 
gations, and from among those so received, there should be 
a percentage of persons who desire to become ministers or 
deaconesses. Several years ago those whom the church 
found capable of serving in the ministry approximated one 
annually for each thirty congregations. Last year’s figure is 
one for forty-one churches. That is too small a ratio. 

Generally speaking, the explanation of the situation is an 
economic one, but to some extent we have been less con- 
fident of divine grace than we should have been. It is not 
possible to continue using the depression as our alibi. We 
should be praying and working now for a marked increase 
of activity in the coming months. Evangelism in the par- 
ishes and beyond them is obviously the Christian duty of 
us all. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“BLESSED IS THE NATION WHOSE 


GOD IS THE LORD” 


“That we never forget these words should 
be our fervent prayer, and that we be not 
persuaded to bow down to the idols of 
wealth, greed or any wrong-doing, hoping 
to gain power thereby.” 


From foes that would the land devour; 

From guilty pride and lust of power; 

From wild sedition’s lawless hour 
From yoke of slavery: 


From blinded zeal by faction led; 

From giddy change by fancy bred; 

From poisonous errors serpent head, 
Good Lord, preserve us free! 


Defend, O God! with guardian hand, 
The laws and rulers of our land, 
And grant our church Thy grace to stand 
In faith and unity. 
— Bishop R. Heber. 


WHY WE ARE PROUD OF 
OUR COUNTRY 


“AnD so the Fourth comes next week,” 
said Miss Alice, as the Juniors were 
gathering. “My, my, how the weeks do 
fly by!” 

“Next Sunday,” said Benny Harris, ex- 
citedly, “and papa’s going to take us up 
the river in a steam launch on Monday! 
Hooray!” 

“And I’m going to spend the day with 
my cousins,” said Sue Edwards. 

“And I’m going with papa to the lake,” 
said Ned Brown. 

“Mama’s goin’ to take me to hear the 
governor speak,” said Philip. “He’s goin’ 
to tell us what the Fourth’s really for and 
why we ought to be proud of our coun- 
try.” 

“Why, that’s just what we are going to 
talk about today,” said Miss Alice, “so 
let’s be seated and have our opening serv- 
ice while each one is thinking, just as 
hard as ever he can, why he is proud of 
this dear nation of ours.” 

There was much subdued excitement 
during the opening exercises, for the spirit 
of the “glorious Fourth’ was already 
awake in the hearts of the Juniors, and 
the moment an opportunity was given, 
Benny Harris sprang to his feet. 

“Tm proud of. our country,” he said, 
“because she’s so rich and never lost in 
war. I’m proud of the flag that never knew 
defeat,” he added with an eloquent wave 
of his arm, 

“Tm proud of our country,” said Joy 
Vincent, “because so many of our pres- 
idents have been not only great states- 
men, but noble Christian men as well.” 

“T'm proud of our country,” said Sue 
Edwards, “because it’s not for a few 
nobles, but for everybody; and tries to 
see that everybody has a chance for ‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

“Tm proud of our country,” said Ned 
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Brown, “because of all it is doing for the 
sick, consumptives for instance. Mission- 
aries tell us that it isn’t that way in 
heathen countries by a good, long way.” 

“T’m proud of our schools,” said Mabel, 
“that give every single child, no matter 
how poor, a chance to study and learn.” 

“Tm proud of what we are doing for the 
church,” said Jack. “Why, my Sunday 
school teacher told us that in the great 
world conventions, North America had 
half the speakers, and more than half the 
workers.” 

“How many things we have to be proud 
of to be sure,” said Miss Alice. “And, as 
Ned says, we don’t find such things in 
heathen nations. Let us stand and say 
proudly, all together, “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord.’ ”—Selected. 


HOW POMPEII LOOKED AT 
THE TIME OF ST. PAUL 


August Mav in his great work has said: 
“Pompeii, as no other source outside the 
pages of classical authors, helps us to un- 
derstand the ancient man.” But this does 
not even state the complete fact. The 
classics only touch upon the life of the 
middle and lower classes. Here in Pompeii 
we see the scribblings and sports of the 
common people. Pompeii appeals to every- 
body interested in the New Testament be- 
cause here we have illustrations of the 
civilization of the time of the apostles. 
For the greater share of the New Testa- 
ment was written before Pompeii was de- 
stroyed by the eruption of Mount Ve- 
suvius. 

The life of this country town in Italy 
was in certain respects superior to the 
average town of Palestine, Egypt, and 
Syria; yet the life of the middle and lower 
classes was fundamentally the same. Some 
of the houses, like the house of the Vettii, 
the Silver Faun, or the Golden Cupids, 
exceed in beauty the average residence of 
modern wealthy men. The jewelry and 
ornaments found in Pompeii and espe- 
cially Herculaneum were rich and artistic. 

The comfort in the home life of Pompeii 
was not the same as is common in mod- 
ern times, for such comfort is unknown 
even today in the East. But the plumbing 
and the heating were adequate, baths and 
fountains were numerous, the marble cen- 
ter tables and ornamental stands were as 
beautiful as any today, while the kettles 
and pots and “self-cookers” found in the 
kitchen prove that the people lived well. 

The Pompeians loved sports. Their large 
stone theatre had been built a hundred 
years before the first stone theatre in 
Rome (55 B. C.). Thirty to forty pairs of 
gladiators fought every day of the show, 


and the stone amphitheatre was large’ 


enough to accommodate the entire pop- 
ulation of 20,000 people. 

All these public buildings as well as all 
the better class houses were decorated 
with wall paintings. Expert artists speak 


of these as representing a “very natural 
and noble art.” 

Some of the walls of the houses facing 
the street were covered with such abom- 
inable pictures that the excavators had to 
cover them with sheets so that the work- 
ingmen would not be debauched thereby. 
The houses are built of brick and concrete, 
and the balconies covered with tile such 
as is used for the roofs even now. The 
unblushing immoral tone of the life of the 
town was below anything that can be 
found in any European or American city 
today. Such obscene scrawls dealing with 
the depths of human depravity could not 
today remain untouched by the public 
censor in the worst section of the worst 
cities. 

The surgical instruments found are 
almost identical with those of the best 
surgeons used today. The bronze bust of 
Ceecilius Jucundus is a typical capitalist’s 
face and would not look out of place in 
the office of modern industry. The bar- 
room with the marble counter with glasses 
and bottles in place looks very much like 
a modern barroom. Hot lunches were of- 
fered with the drinks. Behind all this 
veneer of wealth and civilization was a 
moral rottenness which no one cared to 
hide. The people were not all wicked, for 
one day someone, perhaps a Jew, scribbled 
on the wall, “Sodom!” “Gomorrah!” 

From other writings and scribblings you 
can get an idea of the life of the city. Thus 
an actor is mentioned as the “darling of 
the people.” 

Many of the scribblings are of such a 
nature that they cannot be quoted. 

One of the most valuable wall-paintings 
represents a religious procession. The 
crowd is large and dressed in brilliant 
costume. One woman is noticeable for her 
blond hair and green dress. Brown and 
black shoes and stockings seem to be most 
popular. 

Some of the most interesting placards 
are the election notices. 

There were the bulletin boards but be- 
sides these the walls of the houses were 
freely used. The qualifications of the can- 
didates are boldly set forth: “He is worthy 
of public office; he is a good fellow.” “He 
is an upright young man.” “He will be the 
watch-dog of the treasury.” While most 
of these recommendations are from indi- 
viduals, many of them are from trade 
unions, such as barbers, carpenters, laun- 
drymen, innkeepers, etc. The porters, fish- 
ermen, schoolmasters and the pupils have 
their political “say” and in a few in- 
stances recommendations come from the 
“late drinkers” the “loafers,” the “sneak 
thieves,’ and “assassins,” and from “all 
the people who are asleep.” 

This shows how frivolous and careless 
the people were. Yet many tried to be 
religious. Pompeii was morally no worse 
than other places; perhaps Naples was 
even worse. There are very few indica- 
tions of love for literature. In Pompeii, 
as everywhere else at the time of the 
apostles, the people could read and write, 
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yet it seems to show that education was 
not a strong point of the population. 

We do not wish to say that this was the 
view of life taken by everybody, but it un- 
doubtedly represented the general spirit 
of the people. 

Pompeii was destroyed a few years after 
Paul stopped for an entire week within a 
few miles while he was on his way to 
Rome (Acts 28: 14). The sailors, no doubt, 
from Paul’s ship ran from Puteoli over to 
Pompeii to see the sights, and very likely 
Paul also saw this city. If he went there, 
then perhaps he talked to some of those 
men who were a few years later in the 
barroom drinking at the marble counter 
and eating a hot lunch the night of the 
catastrophe. At any rate it is very likely 
that the cash box with its bronze and 
silver coins, is the same one that was used 
when the sailors from Paul’s ship went to 
see the sights. Now read what Paul wrote 
to the Romans, Chapter 1: 18—2: 16. 

—F. A. Wittig. 


IF I WERE A VOICE 


Ir I WERE a voice—a controlling voice— 
I'd travel with the wind; 
And, whenever I saw the nations torn 
By warfare, jealousy or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the thunder-crash 
And into their blinded bosoms flash 
And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 
I'd teach them a Christian brotherhood. 


If I were a voice—an immortal voice— 
I'd speak in the people’s ear; 
And, whenever they shouted “Liberty” 
Without deserving to be free, 
I'd make their error clear. 
Id fly, I’d fly on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on my world-wide way, 
And making all the earth rejoice— 
If I were a voice—an immortal voice. 
—Charles Mackay. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 
SURPRISE 


By Ina Agnes Poole 


“T can’t Go anywhere on the Fourth of 
July,” wailed Joan. “Mother says that we 
will have to stay right here in the tourist 
camp all day.” 

Phil, who was stopping with his parents 
at Far. View Tourist Camp for a few days, 
turned to Joan and said, “Joan, you re- 
member that story we read yesterday— 
how Betsy Ross made the first American 
flag for George Washington—” 

“Yes, I remember the story and the pic- 
ture, too,” said Joan. “But that won’t help 
me to have a good time on the Fourth of 
July.” 


“Yes, it will,” Phil declared. “Let’s make 


a play out of that story. You can be Betsy 
Ross.” 

“That’s a dandy idea,” Joan cried. She 
was interested in the plan now. “You and 
my two brothers can be George Washing- 
ton and the other two Colonial gentlemen 
who come to Betsy Ross’ home for the 
flag, and Nancy will be my helper.” 

Phil nodded his head. “That’s the idea. 
We will charge admission.” 
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Dominion Day in Canada— 
July the First 
Independence Day in the United 
States—July the Fourth 
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“We'll make lots of money because we 
have so many tourists here this summer,” 
Joan said delightedly. 

The children were very busy the next 
few days. Joan’s mother helped her make 
a flag with thirteen stars on it. The boys 
cleaned the one-room tourist cottage next 
to the oil station. Then they planned the 
play. They practiced it over and over. 

Fourth of July came at last. The chil- 
dren got up early, but a very strange thing 
happened. All of the tourists except Phil’s 
parents packed up and went away. 

“Other people will come soon and they 
will go to our play,” Joan said hopefully. 

After dinner Joan and Nancy put on 
the Betsy Ross dresses mother had made. 
They powdered their hair. The three boys 
put on their Colonial suits. They pow- 
dered their hair, too. Then they sat down 
in front of the Betsy Ross cottage to wait 
for their audience. 

Car after car passed the tourist camp. 
Now and then one stopped for gas at the 
gas station, but it went on again. 

“I can’t understand why no one stops,” 
Joan mourned. 

“T guess that everyone is going to hear 
the governor speak,” said Phil. 

A car passed, then another and another. 
The children looked at each other gloomily. 
People do not spend the day in a tourist 
camp when they can hear the governor 
speak! 

“That car is stopping,” Phil said ex- 
citedly. “Maybe those people will come 
to our play.” 

The car which drew up in the shade 
near the Betsy Ross cottage was a very 
fine one. The chauffeur climbed out to 
change a flat tire. The three boys ran to 
the car to watch the chauffeur change the 
tire. Joan, with the flag in her arms, went 
too. 

“What are you doing with that flag?” 

Joan looked up. A very beautiful lady 
and a white-haired man were sitting in 
the car. “We wanted to give a play about 
Betsy Ross, but no one came. I’m Betsy 
and this is the flag,” Joan explained. 

“Tell me all about it,” the beautiful lady 
begged. 

Joan sat down beside her and told her 
about the play. “No one came to see it 
because everyone is going to hear the gov- 
ernor speak,” Joan said sadly. 

“So the governor is spoiling your play!” 
the white-haired man said with a twinkle 
in his eyes. “We’ll have to see about that, 
won’t we, Barbara?” 

“We certainly will! How would you 
three Colonial gentlemen like to go with 
us to hear the governor speak?” the beau- 
tiful lady asked the three boys. 

“Will we have time to change our 
clothes?” Phil asked. 

“There won't be time. Go just as you 
are, and I want Miss Betsy and Miss 
Nancy to take the flag,” the beautiful lady 
said merrily. 

The white-haired man climbed out of 
the car and talked to Joan’s father for a 
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moment. The chauffeur changed the tire. 
Then the big car flew along the road to 
the next town. It entered the park where 
the governor was to speak. It stopped be- 
side the platform and they all got out of 
the machine. 

“Children, come with us,” said the beau- 
tiful lady. 

Can you guess where she went?- The 
beautiful lady and the white-haired man 
walked right up on the platform. 

The people shouted, “The governor!” 

The beautiful lady and the white-haired 
man bowed. Little Miss Betsy Ross and 
the three Colonial gentlemen had gone 
riding with the governor!—Apples of Gold. 


JUST AMERICAN 


JusT TopAy we chanced to meet— 
Down upon the crowded street, 
And I wondered whence he came, 
What was once his nation’s name. 
So I asked him, “Tell me true— 
Are you Pole or Russian Jew, 
English, Irish, German, Prussian, 
French, Italian, Scotch, or Russian, 
Belgian, Spanish, Swiss, Moravian, 
Dutch, Greek, or Scandinavian?” 
Then he raised his head on high, 
As he gave me this reply: 
“What I was is naught to me 
In this Land of Liberty; 
In my soul, as man to man, 

I am just AMERICAN.” 

—Selected. 


WHEN DO YOU START? 


You Have decided to go, and have chosen 
just where you are going. That is fine! It 
is equally important for you to think about 
when you are going to start. The paths 
of life are crowded with people who think 
they are going to go—some time. They 
keep putting it off, and the chances are they 
will never start. The reason there are not 
more great people in the world today is 
that many who could be great never start 
out. Begin your life plan today. Set aside 
a few minutes from your busy hours to 
prepare for your great work. Do not wait 
for something to happen before you start. 
Make it happen right now, in other words 
get started!—Selected. 


Ir WE were more zealous in doing the 
right thing we would likely be less jealous 
about our rights to things.—Selected. 


A SUMMER DOG 


Lirtte Rosert, who was calling at a 
neighbor’s house, seemed very much inter- 
ested in the dog. “Why, Bobbie, haven’t 
you a dog of your own?” asked his hostess. 

“We have one in the summer, but we 
have to send it away in the winter,” he 
replied. 

“How is that?” she asked, in surprise. 

“Well,” he answered, “it’s a dachshund, 
and father says it takes it so long to go 
in and out of the door that it cools the 
whole house.”—American Boy. 
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GOD HEARS 


Oppressed Israel Cry Out to God and Are Heard 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 1: 6-14; 2: 23-25. The Sunday School Lesson for July 4 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of Israel must 
be accounted for by what God did for 
them. Israel had a small beginning. The 
“seventy souls” who accompanied Jacob 
to Egypt were located in fertile Goshen, 
with the Nile separating them from the 
Egyptians. These few farmer-shepherds 
were diligent and successful. They shared 
their crops with Egypt without complaint. 
As centuries passed this sharing became a 
burdensome tax, but there was no chance 
for a successful rebellion against the heavy 
hand of Egypt. But God had not forgotten 
His people. His hand was still guiding 
them, and His plans were to be carried out. 

“Before they call, I will answer,’ was 
written by Isaiah to set forth God’s un- 
failing care for His people. The Egyptian 
experience of Israel illustrates this fact. 
Through the four centuries of their so- 
journ there, of which no record was pre- 
served, God was gradually answering the 
call they made to Him, when the oppres- 
sion became unbearable. They became a 
great and powerful people. They were a 
menace, in Egypt’s opinion. All this was 
part of God’s plan; it was in keeping with 
His age-old promise that the descendants 
of Abraham were to occupy Canaan. 


Successful 


The death of Joseph and all his genera- 
tion was incidental to the story of Israel’s 
success. By that time they were estab- 
lished as a people, were enlarging their 
herds and their farming enterprise, so 
that, even without Joseph’s wise oversight, 
they could go steadily forward. But as the 
years passed Egypt began to realize that 
the children of Israel might decide to 
rebel against them and embarrass them by 
refusing to pay excessive tribute. And 
there was good reason for Egypt to face 
the situation seriously, for Israel was 
amazingly successful. Their growth and 
increase are described by five different 
terms in one verse, as though the writer 
was intent on giving his readers some 
adequate conception of the size and power 
of Israel. It seems that they had become 
a people of several millions, and yet were 
able to provide amply for their needs and 
to pay their taxes from the fruits of their 
labors. They had become a nation within 
a nation, a people with whom Egypt must 
reckon strictly, if not always wisely. 


Suffering 

Joseph’s authority and power, and his 
saving work for Egypt in the great famine, 
had long since been forgotten. The new 
ruler of Egypt did not know Joseph and 
could feel no kindness toward Joseph’s 
people. It was a new age for Egypt. Its 
place in the world must be maintained. 
The likelihood of invasion had to be pre- 
pared for. Egypt’s policy was self-preser- 
vation. A study was made of the poten- 
tial danger that Israel might be, especially 
in case of war. They might join the enemy. 
They might rebel against supporting the 


Egyptian government. They might take 
advantage of Egypt’s being in war, and 
leave the country. It must have been 
known by the ruler that Israel did not 
belong to Egypt but had sprung from an- 
other country, and were in fact migrants 
to Egypt. In the dilemma Egypt’s ruler 
decided on a plan of breaking the spirit 
of Israel, so fillmg them with fear that 
they would not dare a rebellion or migra- 
tion. Besides, their taxes to Egypt must 
be maintained. With a misunderstanding 
of how to deal best with a subject people, 
the ruler devised harder work and greater 
oppression for Israel. Israel suffered much, 
but success was not curbed. It thrived 
under severest measures. Israel was made 
to do work for which they were unfitted. 
They were not builders, but they were 
forced to add to their work in the field 
the work of building new cities, probably 
fortifications and storehouses for food and 
armament. For this work they were not 
paid, and they were driven to it under 
the lash of taskmasters. Of Israel it is said, 
“The more they afflicted them, the more 
they multiplied and grew.” Thus was 
Egypt’s fear changed to hatred, and hatred 
became cruel and intolerant. Israel’s suf- 
fering had no hope of relief; there was no 
outlook toward the lifting of the oppres- 
sion. All this would be a dreadful sit- 
uation for Israel were it not that God was 
planning to break their bondage and set 
them free. God’s promise would be ful- 
filled, though at the time of their suffering 
as driven slaves, Israel probably had no 
such hope. So, often God cares for His 
people and directs their course, though 
they are unaware of what He is doing. 


Saved 


To check Israel’s increase in man power, 
Egypt declared a plan for stealthily kill- 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir Is FOLLY to try to explain everything 
by natural causes; God’s part must be 
reckoned with. 


At times a government’s “wise plans” 
turn out to be foolish. 


God’s people have never been done away 
with by persecution. 


Before they call, I will answer; and 
while they are yet speaking, I will hear.— 
God, as reported by Isaiah. 


To try to build up ourselves by tearing 
others down is a waste of effort. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 28-July 4 

M. A People Oppressed. Exodus 1: 6-14. 
T. A Cry of Distress. Psalm 94: 1-14, 
W. A Prayer in Affliction. Psalm 142: 1-7. 
Th. God Hears a People’s Cry. Exodus 2: 23-25. 
F. The Bondage of Sin. Romans 6: 15-23. 
Sat. A Prayer of Trust. Psalm 3: 1-8. 
S. The Lord Delivers. Psalm 107: 1-9. 
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ing male children at birth. We shudder at 
such cruelty. But Egypt was desperate; 
no plan to stop Israel could be too heart- 
less. The dramatic saving of Moses, his 
education, his flight to Midian, and his 
new work as shepherd took place, but 
Israel’s oppression continued. A change of 
ruler seemed to add to Israel’s suffering. 
In their desperation Israel groaned and 
cried out in their bitter despair. They had 
reached the breaking point; nothing more 
could be endured. What God heard was 
their cry; probably they did not formulate 
a definite prayer. But it was enough for 
God to hear and He hastened His plans 
for their relief. The old covenant was 
still in effect. The promise to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob had not been recalled or 
changed. God took knowledge of the peo- 
ple and their needs. The outcome was the 
deliverance of Israel from the oppression 
in Egypt. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL IS DEFINED as “the body of 
persons engaged in some service.” It re- 
fers to a number of individuals banded 
together for a specific work. It is the char- 
acter, adaptability, diligence, faithfulness, 
and efficiency of the individuals that de- 
termine the value of the personnel of a 
church or a church school. Speaking in 
terms of a parish, the same holds true. 

We classify the people of a church 
school, for example, calling some officers, 
some teachers, and others pupils. We des- 
ignate the officers by titles representing 
the type of work assigned them; so we 
have a general superintendent and de- 
partment superintendents, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and others. We speak of teach- 
ers in terms of the group they teach, and 
we group pupils under various names. All 
together constitute the personnel of the 
school. 

But it must be clear that how well the 
personnel functions depends on how thor- 
ough the individual is in his work. There 
is no escape from this fact. None can 
dodge the issue and say the obligation 
rests on somebody else. A shirker has no 
place in the personnel of a school. We 
accept this as unalterable for the super- 
intendent and all officers, elected or ap- 
pointed. We do not excuse any teacher 
from this obligation. But many of us who 
are pupils take for granted that we can 
do as we please, go or not, take part or 
not, study or not, contribute or not, and 
be free from any criticism. Too many of 
us pupils say the school is set up and 
maintained for us, but that it is our own 
affair whether we make use of it or neglect 
it. If we are such pupils, then we are 
weakening the personnel of the school. 
The responsibility is on us individually to 
maintain the personnel of the school at its 
best, even if we have no office or are not 
a teacher. If the personnel is a body of 
persons engaged in service, what happens 
to the “body” and to the “service,” if any 
one of us fails to preserve close contact 
and to function in our place and according 
to what is expected of us? Let none of us 
forget that the personnel of our school is 
made up of individuals, including our- 
selves, and that responsibility rests on each 
of us for the quality of its personnel. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT ARE GOVERN: 
MENTS FORP 
Romans 13: 1-7 
TOPIC FOR JULY 11 


THERE Is a great difference in the an- 
swers that might be given to the question 
of the topic—What are Governments For? 
Many believe that governments are to do 
as much as possible for their citizens. 
Others believe that the best government 
does nothing for its citizens that can be 
done for them by other means, or that 
they can do for themselves. That is, the 
best government governs least. American 
opinion is divided here. The present ad- 
ministration with its New Deal program 
has greatly increased the active regula- 
tion of the affairs of the average citizen. 
The enemies of the New Deal seek to pre- 
vent this regulation, calling it excessive 
and a duplication of ends that could be 
attained by private initiative. There is 
room for discussion. 

Whatever the result of a debate on the 
question of the New Deal theory of gov- 
ernment, basically both camps would ac- 
cept the divine origin of government. Paul 
teaches this clearly in the passage from 
Romans 13 chosen for our lesson. Even 
a government as bad as that of Rome 
could not prevent Paul from advising 
obedience on the part of all Christians. 


A Divine Institution 


What do we mean when we call govern- 
ment a divine institution? We do not 
mean that government was _ instituted 
directly in the way that God ordained the 
family and the church. Government grew 
into its present functions from beginnings 
that are shrouded in mystery. It is divine 
because of the principle about which gov- 
erment is organized. This principle is “the 
right.” Man has rights that come from 
God, and the government is ordained to 
protect those rights for him. If the rights 
are of divine origin, the government which 
is organized to protect them is also a 
divine institution. 


Preserving Rights 


In our American Constitution the in- 
alienable rights of the citizen are “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Governments that do not protect these 
rights are not divinely instituted. The 
intricate system of laws that has grown 
up in America is intended theoretically 
to protect these rights; elaborate these 
three objectives and list what you believe 
are some of your rights. Then see how your 
government protects these rights for you. 


Protection of the Good 


Paul said, “For rulers are not a terror 
to good works, but to the evil.” Laws 
against stealing do not irritate the man 
who does not want to steal. When you 
lock your doors at night and go to bed 
you do not stop to think how much gov- 


ernment has to do with your safety. Read 
a story of pioneer life and the contrast 
between security and insecurity will show 
what government is doing for you. Every 
law proposed should be submitted to the 
test, Does this law protect the good? 


Punishment of the Bad 


On the other hand the government must 
punish the bad. There is a double purpose 
in punishment of criminals. The one is 
for the protection of the good. The other 
is for the reformation of the bad. Until 
very recently the treatment of crime was 
made horrible and cruel beyond descrip- 
tion in order to scare people away from 
the life of crime. It was thought that the 
severe and public punishment of crime 
would deter others from crime. It was 
also mecessary to keep criminals from 
continuing their careers of crime. The 
protection of the state was the central idea. 
Relics of the prisons and machinery of 
punishment of former days are sometimes 
exhibited in our days, as for instance a 
prison ship that has been shown in many 
American ports. The whole system strikes 
us as barbarous. 

Reform in the treatment of crime has 
brought to the front the regeneration idea 
of punishment. Now the government asks, 
at least theoretically, how can this crim- 
inal be made into a good man? Systems of 
rewards and punishments are devised to 
help the criminal see that virtue pays and 
evil does not. Paroles, a system often 
abused, are offered for good behaviour. 
Education is given those whose life of 
crime is at least partly due to their lack 
of a chance to learn. Youthful idleness, 
mother of crime, is met by prison labor 
which brings a small income to the pris- 
oner and also teaches him a trade. Law- 
breakers are segregated from those sea- 
soned in crime. In every human way the 
prison system in a modern government 
seeks to change bad men into good. What 
do you know of the prison system in your 
community? Do you think that both 
motives for the treatment of criminals are 
properly balanced there? What changes 
do you think should be made? 


Education 


Government is taking an ever-increas- 
ing control over education. Government 
insists that its protection demands an 
educated people. In this government is 
right. Under our democratic system, gov- 
ernment could not exist without an ed- 
ucated electorate. Even our most auto- 
cratic governments like Italy, Germany 
and Russia insist on education under gov- 
ernment management. 

There is a serious question involved in 
this right of government to educate the 
children of its citizens. Where do the 
home and church come into the picture? 
In the above-named countries the home 
and church are practically crowded out 
of the business of education. Does the 
government have first claim on the child? 


Some of us still offer a positive “No!” We 
conceive of the home and church as pos- 
sessing rights with regard to the education 
of the children. We do not believe that 
government has done its duty until these 
rights are protected. Only when these in- 
stitutions have failed has the government 
a prior right. Movements to establish a 
cabinet post for the Secretary of Educa- 
tion have been viewed with alarm in many 
quarters. In spite of the evident advan- 
tages of such a department of government, 
it is seriously questioned whether the cen- 
tralization of authority in education is 
wholesome. It is a matter for study. 


Welfare 


Government today is entering more and 
more into the field of welfare work. The 
result is that private persons and institu- 
tions are being crowded out of the ad- 
ministration of relief. Christian charity 
is being exchanged for government relief. 
The attitude of those receiving relief has 
also changed. Now they receive their job 
or their dole as a matter of right. Because 
they are citizens they feel a right to gov- 
ernment care. This attitude is no encour- 
agement to thrift or industry! 

Should the government enter any field 
of relief where charity is at work? Is it 
good for the prosperous to feel their duty 
done to their less fortunate neighbors 
when they have paid their taxes? Again’ 
the basic question is raised, should gov- 
ernment go as far as possible in relief, 
or should it stop as quickly as it can turn 
the task over to private charities? 


Sickness 

The government is directly interested in 
the health of its citizens. The problem of 
relief is very closely related to this prob- 
lem of health. It would not be difficult 
to list many ways in which sickness right- 
fully becomes the problem of government. 
Contagious diseases must be controlled. 
All manner of preventive measures must 
be taken to cure disease at its source. It 
is true that there are many privately 
owned institutions and foundations that 
are doing a great work in promoting 
health. But the task seems too great for 
these agencies. The story told in “An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey” is thrilling. 
It recounts the adventures of Dr. Victor 
Heiser of the Marine Hospital Service. In 
all he served his government as the 
apostle of health in some forty-five coun- 
tries. The health of the people is a con- 
cern of government. 


Defense 

National defense is another function of 
government. Very few thoughtful people 
question this duty. There is debate as to 
the meaning of adequate defense. Figures 
taken from the budgets of the nations of 
the world are appalling. Is America act- 
ing the part of a Christian government 
in spending astounding sums each year in 

(Continued on page 21) 
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©PEN LETTERS 


UNUSED SPECIAL DAYS 


IN A RECENT issue of THE LUTHERAN I 
note an article which strongly endorses 
“Children’s Day,” and in the current issue 
of the Augsburg Teacher is a _ similar 
article. 

The arguments used in both are good, 
the stressing of Christian deals for our 
youth. But there seems to be a tendency 
of resignation in both—the resigning of 
our ancient traditions to modern non-re- 
ligious activities. Just why should our 
. Lutheran Church give up its beautiful tra- 
ditions for these non-denominational ideas? 
Have we not days set aside by our cal- 
endar for just these purposes? 

A sister church stresses Pentecost as a 
day in which the youth are consecrated 
into their new life, with all of the cere- 
mony dear to children and impressive to 
parents. Why not use this, and similar 
holy days, for the purposes stressed in this 
new idea? Are we to relinquish all of the 
traditions which have glorified our Lu- 
theran Church and kept us deeply relig- 
ious, and substitute such semi-commer- 
cial celebrations as Mother’s Day and Chil- 
dren’s Day and Father’s Day and contri- 
bution days without end? Just what sig- 
nificance have these new days in our re- 
ligious thinking? 

A children’s celebration on Pentecost or 
on Ascension Day has a distinct value and 
makes a positive impression on the re- 
ligious thinking of children. Are we 
ashamed of what we teach and what we 
believe? 

In your “Across the Desk” you suggest 
problems for serious thought. Grave prob- 
lems, too. I wonder if the real problem is 
not simply the relinquishing of sacred tra- 
ditions by our church itself? The mean- 
ing of our festivals has carried us safely 
through trying ages. Our festivals have 


impressed upon us the beauty and glory © 


of our faith. Why give them up for non- 
denominational innovations? 

In my own church school, Ascension 
Day and Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday 
and Advent Sunday are nothing more than 
days on which we sing particular hymns. 
But Mother’s Day and Children’s Day are 
set aside for a special celebration. In our 
teaching there seems to be a steadily in- 
creasing stress laid upon our social life 
and comparable suppression of traditional 
religion. 

Is it that our traditions have been found 
to be false and we must adopt so-called 
modern ideas in order to hold our church 
together? If so, why not plan along these 
lines? Why not reform our church cal- 
endar and our church ideals and forever 


give up these old-fashioned festivals? On, 


the other hand, if our ideals are true and 
in conformity with our faith, why not have 
the courage to live by them? 

It might almost seem as if the Lutheran 
Church has become negative, that it has 
lost its aggressive nature which used to 
assure that it held first place in purity 
of Christian teaching. We give up our 
strength in order to adopt the very weak- 
ness of others. 

By all means have children’s services. 
But have them with a religious back- 


ground which will help the child to build 
a Christian faith which will hold him 
through life. Give the child, through our 
own traditional festivals, a positive knowl- 
edge of the reality of Christ and a pos- 
itive knowledge of the faith of the child’s 
fathers. Make of our festivals a yearly 
repetition of celebrations which will re- 
teach the great facts of our Bible, rather 
than a mere anniversary on which we 
wear a white flower or give a box of candy 
or mail a postcard. Let us keep Christ 
in our church festivals and in the hearts 
of our children. 

We are so ready to adopt these “pop- 
ular” activities of the non-liturgical 
churches. We seem to be drifting toward 
this popular interdenominational move- 
ment. Movements of this nature, because 
they must not offend others, must refrain 
from the individuality which has made de- 
nominations strong and effective. A Lu- 
theran Church which takes part in an in- 
terdenominational program is no longer 
Christocentric, rather does it border upon 
Unitarianism. 

In our program for our youth we should 
realize that interdenominational soon be- 
comes nondenominational, and the logical 
next step is non-religious. 

The responsibility is with our leaders. A 
terrible responsibility it is. Our programs 
must give faith and vision to our children 
—will that vision be up to Christ? Or 
down to the “popular front”? Only the 
future can furnish the answer and only 
prompt action will insure its .being the 
right one. » M. Burton MEyeEr. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH 


THE IMPORTANCE of being clear on the 
function of the church is emphasized by 
the opening question of a questionnaire 
sent out by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. This ques- 
tionnaire seeks to obtain the opinion of 
leading churchmen and church groups on 
issues which will be considered this sum- 
mer at Oxford by the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work. The question 
is—Which of the following represents your 
conception of the function of the church— 

1. To nourish the inner life of the in- 
dividual and prepare souls for eternity. 

2. To redeem society as well as the in- 
dividual from the power of evil; and to 
make life now, as well as hereafter, con- 
form to the purposes of God. 

Both of these statements as to the func- 
tion of the church are misleading. Be- 
sides they are not mutually exclusive and 
do not involve a well-defined contrast. 
They do call attention to the need of 
thinking clearly on this important matter. 

The function of the church is to present 
the ever-living, redeeming Saviour, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to a lost and corrupt 
world that as many as receive Him may 
be incorporated in Him and attain the 
perfection of eternal life. Or more briefly 
to offer to all new life in Christ, and to 
nourish that life in all who receive it. Life 
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is always individual. There is no such 
thing in this world as life apart from 
living individual organisms in which life 
resides and functions. Individual human 
life, and especially Christian life, requires 
congenial society to reach full and healthy 
development. Christian life will only be 
fully realized in the Kingdom of heaven. 
The beginnings of this new life and of the 
Kingdom are planted in individuals by the 
Word and Sacraments which are the means 
God has established for that purpose and 
for growth in the Life. The Word is 
preached and the Sacraments administered 
by the church. The church also con- 
stitutes the beginnings of that Divine So- 
ciety, the Communion of Saints, in which 
ultimately the Kingdom will be realized 
and every member attain the perfection 
of Christ. True faith in Christ changes 
the individual now and in some measure 
the society of which he is a part. That 
change in the individual is not perfected 
in this present world nor can it be in so- 
ciety. Perfection will only be attained in 
the world to come or at Christ’s final com- 
ing to this world in glory. 

Any attempt on the part of the church 
or others to force upon society by law or 
other coercion what may be conceived to 
be a possible Christian social order or 
elements thereof, is fundamentally un- 
christian, undemocratic and destructive of 
the very end it seeks to attain. The church 
(or others) has no right to seek to compel 
those who are not Christians to live as 
though they were Christians. That can 
breed only hypocrisy, antagonism, conflict. 
It hinders what it seeks to attain. It is 
the cause of much antagonism to the 
church because of groups in the church 
which have adopted such means of bring- 
ing in the Kingdom and “making life con- 
form.” You cannot make life conform. Life 
grows. You may trim a hedge into any 
fantastic figure you wish, but it is by 
cutting off and hindering growth. You 
cannot modify a man that way in spite 
of the partial successes of face-lifting and 
brain surgery. True life must grow. True 
social life must grow through the growing 
life of the individuals which compose the 
social group. Any other method is hedge- 
trimming and face-lifting. It is doomed to 
failure, futility and destructiveness. 

The church is not a part of the com- 
munity or the nation. It is the Communion 
of Saints delivered out of the community 
and nation into the Kingdom of God. “We 
are pilgrims and strangers.” “Our citizen- 
ship is in heaven.” To make the church an 
agent for the improvement of the present 
social order and a handmaid of the state 
is grossly to misunderstand her function. 
Her members who receive the Word and 
the Sacraments in honest and good hearts 
are good citizens. 

But the purpose of the church is much 
deeper and more comprehensive than 
making good citizens or establishing a 
more effective and equable social order. 
Her mission is the radical transformation 
of human hearts by the power of the 
Divine Word and the gifts of the Sacra- 
ments, planting and nurturing in men the 
life of Christ and sustaining them in temp- 
tation and persecution until in the world 
to come that life is perfectly realized in 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

C. P. Harry. 
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A MEETING IN THE 
LUTHERAN MECCA 


(Continued from page 2) 


a Greek New Testament or German ver- 
sion in his hand. In the very Word of God 
they sought the answers to grave questions 
of church and state, of law and gospel, of 
righteousness and justice. In their study 
of the Scriptures through Luther they re- 
leased new light on the historic truth that 
the righteousness of God is revealed in 
close relation to His wrath (cf. Rom 1: 
17, 18); that grace alone is the answer to 
the utter inadequacy of human law and 
ethics; that Christ brought justice to men 
when He effected redemption on the cross; 
that men can administer justice in human 
relations only on the basis of grace through 
faith; that the wide diversity between ob- 
jective right and actual practice of justice 
is due to sin, which calls for mercy; that 
the Law of God, particularly the Fourth 
Commandment, establishes the way of or- 
der in human society; that obedience to 
law and order carries peculiar blessings; 
and that for the administration of justice 
leaders of state need grace, mercy and 
faith. Very keen and discriminating were 
the points set forth in the exegesis of 
Althaus, the dialectic of Gogarten and the 
legal formulations and illustrations of 
Liermann, yet basically they sounded the 
same fundamental Lutheran conception 
that sinful men stand helplessly in need of 
justice before a merciful God, Who alone 
can supply the way for the working out 
of righteousness in the world. 


Church and State 


Of special concern to the minds of the 
men assembled was the question of the 
* relation of church and state. While very 
little was said relative to the present 
crisis, nevertheless there was a serious 
search for fundamental principles ap- 
plicable to the pressing problems. Sup- 
porting the theologians stood an admir- 
able group of lawyers or jurists who, by 
reason of the historical interrelation of 
civil and ecclesiastical law, revealed a 
profound knowledge of and respect for 
the church and her faith and ideals. Al- 
though the situation in Germany at pres- 
ent is very critical, yet there are to be 
observed, particularly in such assemblies 
of serious-minded men as those gathered 
in Wittenberg with Director Thulin, some 
signs of real hope for the future. Intel- 
ligent laymen are uniting with 
pastors and theologians in the 
earnest study of the Scriptures, 
the writings of Luther and the 
confessions of the church. Keen 
ethical distinctions are finding 
clearer crystallization in both po- 
litical and religious life. A sense 
of the need of unity is seizing the 
church as well as the state. In 
spite of the interruptions occa- 
sioned by the requirements of 
public service and military train- 
ing, young men in large numbers 
are courageously throwing them- 
selves into the study of theology, 
‘not knowing what the next few 
years may bring forth. Reports 
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other universities reveal an unusual earn- 
estness on the part of students for the 
Christian ministry. In certain localities the 
masses are experiencing a vivid confes- 
sional awakening. There is at present in 
Germany no particular danger of the 
church dying because of utter indifference. 
In her trials, as in other periods of history, 
she reveals the presence of refining pro- 
cesses which are bound to have whole- 
some results. 

Not the least reassurance comes from 
the revival of Luther study, such as the 
Luther Gessellschaft seeks to engender. 


RELIGIOUS IDEAS IN THE 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


(Continued from page 4) 


Here, again, in words which are clear in 
their meaning, another great function of 
God is recognized. He not only creates and 
organizes life; He also scrutinizes the 
course of human relations. The Supreme. 
Judge of the world is appealed to. The 
rectitude of the intentions set forth in the 
document is submitted to Him. What was 
set forth was set forth in perfect confidence 
of the approbation of this Court of Final 
Appeal. 

In the third place, recognition is given to 
God as Protector. “And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the Protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 
our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor.” 

Here is a great expression of faith— 
“with a firm reliance on the Protection of 
Divine Providence.” God is recognized not 
only as the creator and organizer of life, 
not only as the supreme judge of men’s 
intentions, but also as the protector of 
those who do according to His will. He 
watches over the affairs of men; His Di- 
vine Providence hovers over them who 
would do right. So assured are the signers 
of the Declaration of the protection of 
God, when they are engaged in a Holy 
Cause, that they are ready and willing to 
pledge their all and yet not fear its loss. 
To a degree they were doubtless confident 
and assured by reason of their own re- 
sources and spirit but their final source 
of confidence and assurance was in their 
“firm reliance on the Protection of Divine 
Providence.” In times “which try men’s 
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souls” men do not turn to an unknown 
and untried power for their “firm reli- 
ance”; they cleave to that which is known 
and has been tried. They know in whom 
they trust and pray his continued pro- 
tection. 

In conclusion, in the light of what has 
been said, let us have renewed pride in 
our country as we celebrate its 161st birth- 
day anniversary. But, most especially, let 
us have renewed interest in the important 
document which is inseparably related to 
the day. May it inspire us to great devo- 
tion to our country and all that it means 
and stands for, and may it assure us that 
a nation founded on such sound principles 
as are expressed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, if these principles are main- 
tained effective, will triumph over tem- 
porary distresses. 

This assurance may be ours if we do not 
forget, as the author of the Declaration did 
not forget, that blessed are the people 
whose God is the Lord, who when they 
acknowledge Him and trust in Him proves 
always to be their Protector as He has 
indeed been their Creator and continues 
to be their Judge. 


Note. Quotations from the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson have been taken from R. D. Owens’ 
“Learning Religion from Famous Americans” 
(The Macmillan Company, 1927), a source book 
of great value and suggestiveness. 


WHAT ARE GOVERNMENTS 
FORP 
(Continued from page 19) 


armament? What is the proper limit of 
navy and army? What is the danger of 
overlarge armaments? Do they encour- 
age peace or war? Is there any better 
way to protect the country from invaders 
than the building of huge armies and 
navies? How does the present American 


budget for “defense” match with the 
spirit and methods of Christ? 
Liberty 


In closing our topic discussion it would 
be well to note one of the objectives of 
government that means much to the Chris- 
tian citizen. Liberty is a precious posses- 
sion. It means that government assures to 
each person the right to live his own life 
in his own way in so far as he does not 
trespass on the rights of others. Too many 
citizens accept that statement up to the 
words “in so far,’ but are not 
willing to go through to the end. 
Majorities must not be allowed to 
take advantage of minorities un- 
less minorities are proposing that 
which injures others. Christians 
must insist that every man havea 
right to believe what he will, “in 
so far” as his belief does not lead 
him to wrong others. Govern- 
ments are often swept off their 
balance by propaganda and by 
popular hysteria. Might does not 
make right, neither does a ma- 
jority make right. Right is not a 
matter of arithmetic. It is there- 
fore the duty of government to 
protect the individual or the 


from the theological faculties of 
Leipzig, Erlangen, Tuebingen, and 
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minority group against the auto- 
cratic rule of the majority. 
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COMMENCEMENT IN U. L. C. A. COLLEGES 
AND SEMINARIES 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE, NEWBERRY, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


SPEAKING to a packed auditorium in the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, R. 
Homer Anderson, D.D., of Lynchburg, 
Va., superintendent of the Virginia Synod, 
delivered a forceful and practical bac- 
calaureate sermon on Sunday morning, 
June 6. Dr. Anderson urged the grad- 
uates to build their futures upon the prin- 
ciples for which the church college stands. 

Sunday evening in the church the De- 
partment of Music provided the program. 
Members of the music faculty and the 
Newberry College Singers appeared on the 
program. One of the features was the 
singing by the group of four familiar 
hymns. Before each hymn President 
James C. Kinard gave a brief history and 
explanation of it. 

The address to the graduating class of 
thirty-four men and twenty-one women 
was delivered in the gymnasium by the 
Rt. Rev. K. G. Finlay, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of the Upper Diocese of South Carolina. 
He stressed the importance of the young 
graduates becoming “producers,” building 
upon character. 

Two hhonorary degrees were conferred; 
Doctor of Laws upon A. Frank Lever of 
Columbia, and the Rev. J. B. Moose, pro- 
fessor in the Lutheran Theological South- 
ern Seminary. 

The Cromer Citizenship Medal, the 
Philosophy Medal and key for meritorious 
service as chairman of the Women’s Stu- 
dent Council, were awarded to Dorothy 
Clare Schaeffer of Kansas City, Kan.; the 
Essay Medal to Ruth Evelyn Lominick of 
Pomaria; the English Medal to Thomas 
W. Keitt of Newberry; the History Medal 
to Clara Shealy of Newberry; the Music 
Medal to Grace Morgan of Leesville; and 
the Freshman Medal to Grady Boozer of 
Newberry. Archie Dodgen of Graniteville 
was awarded a key for his fine service as 
president of the student body. 

The three forensic contests were of a 
high order of excellence. The Sophomore 
Declamation Contest on Saturday evening 
was won by James Hare of Saluda, with 
honorable mention of Bruce Ballentine of 
Batesburg. In the Junior Oratorical Con- 
test on Monday morning the medal was 
won by John Gerald Hipp of Saluda; sec- 
ond place went to Manning Owen of 
Orangeburg. In the Kendall Oratory Con- 
test Monday evening the first honor was 
awarded to Bernard Wise of Blountville, 
Tenn.; Chevis Amick of Leesville won 
second place. 

On Monday afternoon a large audience 
greeted the seniors on the campus in the 
annual Class Day Exercises. 

During commencement three classes 
held reunions, 1917, 1922 and 1927. The 
latter class presented the college with a 
check for $1,400 with which to purchase 
a small pipe organ for the college chapel. 

The Luncheon on Tuesday, following the 
commencement exercises, was well at- 
tended. The principal speaker was A. 
Frank Lever of Columbia. Hal Kohn of 
Newberry was toastmaster, and brief re- 
marks were made by Superintendent O. B. 


Cannon of the Newberry City Schools; Dr. 
Herman W. Hesse of Savannah; Z. F. 
Wright, Mrs. Walter H. Hunt, and Dr. 
Charles J. Shealy of Newberry; Judge 
C. J. Ramage of Saluda; and President 
Kinard. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association John F. Clarkson of New- 
berry was elected president; Dr. H. W. 
Hesse of Savannah, vice-president; George 
K. Dominick of Newberry, secretary; and 
Prof. James G. Park of the faculty, treas- 
urer. The Association made its plans for 
a vigorous campaign to organize local 
chapters of the organization throughout 
the college territory. 

The Board of Trustees at its annual 
meeting re-elected Dr. A. F. Lever, chair- 
man, and Dr. C. J. Ramage, vice-chair- 
man. Ames Haltiwanger of Columbia was 
elected secretary. These officers with the 
four following members of the Board con- 
stitute the Executive Committee: D. E. 
Wilson of Atlanta, Ga, B. B. Hare of 
Saluda, Z. F. Wright and J. C. Peery of 
Newberry. 

A week prior to commencement a large 
number of the citizens of Newberry gath- 
ered in the American Legion Hall one eve- 
ning at a banquet to celebrate the progress 
being made by the college. President 
Kinard was presented with a traveling bag 
in recognition of his services but with the 
admonition that the bag not be used too 
often. 

A strong spirit of love and loyalty to 
their alma mater marks the activities of 
the alumni of Newberry College. They 
have united solidly behind the adminis- 
tration in the plans for the rapid develop- 
ment of the institution. 

Indications are that when the college 
begins its eighty-first session in Septem- 
ber there will be a splendid enrollment. 
Many students are coming to Newberry 
from other sections of the country, at- 
tracted to Newberry not only by the de- 
lightfully equable climate but also by the 
advantages offered and the reasonable 
expenses. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE SEVENTIETH commencement week of 
Muhlenberg College was marked by the 
largest attendance at all events in the his- 
tory of the college and the first outdoor 
commencernent exercise ever held at 
Muhlenberg. 

Commencement week opened Thursday 
morning, June 3, with the annual meeting 
of the Board of Trustees. Routine busi- 
ness was transacted and plans were made 
for the inauguration of Dr. Levering Tyson 
as fifth president of Muhlenberg College, 
October 1 and 2. 

The annual junior oratorical contest the 
following day was won by Theodore 
Weiss, whose topic was, “A Plea for Prej- 
udice”; second prize was won by Alfred 
D. Wert, whose topic was “Why Men 
Fight.” 

Dean Robert C. Horn, acting president of 
the college, was host at the annual senior 
reception to the members of the graduat- 
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ing class and President-elect and Mrs. 
Levering Tyson. 

Traditional Class Day Exercises were 
held on the front campus late Friday 
afternoon. Class prophecies were made; 
the “passing of the mantle,” participated 
in by the presidents of the four classes, 
and a humorous skit called, “Faculty 
Meeting,” during which seniors effectively 
mimicked their professors, concluded the 
program. 

Many classes held reunions Friday eve- 
ning, meeting in various places in the city 
of Allentown. 

Saturday the Executive Committee of 
the Alumni Association, following the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting, luncheon and 
parade, held a demonstration on the front 
campus in honor of Dr. John A. W. Haas, 
president emeritus. Several hundred per- 
sons were present to pay tribute to Dr. 
Haas, who was presented with a $5,000 
Scholarship Fund which he in turn gave 
to Dr. Horn to be dedicated for the use 
of worthy seniors at the college. Speak- 
ers at the exercises were Dr. Ernst P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania; Mayor Malcolm W. Gross 
of Allentown; Attorney Reuben J. Butz, 
president of the Board of Trustees; Dr. 
Reuben E. V. Miller, president of the 
Alumni Association; Dr. Robert C. Horn; 
and William W. Laing, president of the 
student body. 

The Rev. Charles G. Beck, Muhlenberg 
98, pastor of the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Reading, Pa., was the baccalaureate 
speaker at services held in the Egner- 
Hartzell Memorial Chapel. His text was 
from Isaiah: “Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found, call ye upon him while he 
is near.” 

In a beautiful setting among the trees 
on the campus, in front of the adminis- 
tration building, the seventieth class of 
Muhlenberg College was graduated Mon- 
day morning, June 7. Dr. Horn conferred 
102 bachelor degrees, and six honorary de- 
grees. Present for the services were Pres- 
ident-emeritus John A. W. Haas and Pres- 
ident-elect Levering Tyson. The speaker 
was Dr. Edgar F. Romig, pastor of the 
West End Collegiate Church, New York 
City, whose topic was “The Whole Self.” 

Rollin G. Shaffer and H. D. Wittmaier 
were graduated summa cum laude, and 
the former was presented with the Clay- 
ton K. Bernheim medal for having at- 
tained highest honors. He delivered the 
valedictory and George Machajdik the 
salutatory. 

Honorary degrees conferred: Doctor of 
Laws: Dr. George T. Ettinger, dean- 
emeritus of the college, recently retired 
after sixty-three and one-half years of 
continuous service as student and pro- 
fessor. 

Doctor of Letters: Dr. Edgar F. Romig 
for his valuable service as minister and 
author here and abroad. 

Doctor of Divinity: The Rev. Charles G. 
Beck, baccalaureate speaker, and the Rev. 
William L. Katz, pastor, St. Luke’s Lu- 
theran Church, Allentown. : 

Doctor of Music: Ernest T. Allen, organ- 
ist, St. John’s Lutheran Church, Melrose 
Park, Philadelphia. 

Doctor of Science: Dr. George P. Muller, 
surgeon and professor, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. H. A. BENFER. 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


THE ONE HUNDRED FIFTH academic year of 
Gettysburg College closed June 7. The 
‘baccalaureate sermon to the 111 members 
of the graduating class was preached by 
Dr. George W. Nicely of Johnstown, Pa., 
and the commencement address was de- 
livered by Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary. 

Honorary degrees bestowed were as 
follows: Doctor of Laws, Albert S. Cook, 
Towson, Md.; Doctor of Science, Paul B. 
Dunbar, Chevy Chase, Md., and Victor 
B. Hausknecht, Harrisburg, Pa.; Doctor of 
Pedagogy, Charles L. Kopp, Cumberland, 
Md.; Doctor of Letters, Philip D. Book- 
stober, Harrisburg, Pa.; Doctor of Divin- 
ity, Frederick R. Knubel, Rochester, N. Y.; 
James R. Fink, York, Pa.; James E. Rudi- 
sill, Harrisburg, Pa. Henry Einspruch, 
Baltimore, Md.; and H. Hall Sharp, Cum- 
berland, Md. 

The public events of commencement 
were largely attended, many alumni and 
friends of the college having returned for 
the occasion. In his address to the great 
gathering at the alumni collation Pres- 
ident H. W. A. Hanson stressed the har- 
mony and progress that marked the year’s 
work and reported a surplus of current 
receipts over expenditures, and announced, 
among other gifts, a bequest of $50,000 
from the estate of the late Dr. and Mrs. 
Jeremiah Zimmerman of Syracuse, N. Y., 
long devoted friends and patrons of the 
college. 

An interesting event was the formal ded- 
ication of a second portico to “Old Dorm,” 
as the result of which the building now 
faces the parts of the campus and the 
buildings to the north as well as those to 
the south, thus restoring the venerable 
edifice erected one hundred years ago to 
its dominating place in the college land- 
scape. Most fittingly this new portico was 
set apart as a memorial to Charles W. 
Beachem, the first alumni secretary of the 
college, whose death on January 27 of the 
present year is so deeply deplored. 

The outlook for the coming year is un- 
usually good. The problems created by 
the long depression have been handled 
with rare judgment and skill and now 
seem to be overpast, leaving the future 
bright with promise. 

Mitton H. VALENTINE. 


LENOIR RHYNE, HICKORY, N. C. 


Lenoir RuyNE CoLLecE closed its forty- 
sixth year in commencement exercises 
May 28 to June 1. The first major event 
was a Musical Recital May 29. Mr. Ken- 
neth B. Lee, assisted by Miss Helen 
Stahler and Miss Margaret Alleman, has 
been instrumental in the marked progress 
made by the Music Department during 
the past year. The Junior-Senior Ora- 
torical Contest Saturday night resulted in 
first place being won by Mr. Herman Nich- 
olson of Statesville, with honorable men- 
tion to Mr. Cline Harbinson of Maiden, 
Aes 

Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington, D. C., 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church, 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon Sun- 
day morning, May 30. Dr. Wickey spoke 
of “The Groping World,” using as his text 
Romans 12: 2: ‘Be not conformed to this 
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world; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect, will of God.” This renewed mind 
will have a life purpose and plan. Dr. 
Wickey declared: “You will know whether 
you will work for the welfare or the de- 
struction of your fellows; whether you 
desire to serve the needs of mankind or 
cater to the whims and fancies of the blind 
mob. This renewed mind will have a sense 
of value—a perspective. The renewed 
mind will have confidence in the eventual 
accomplishment of the right and the at- 
tainment of the good, aware of the failure 
of the past and the weakness of the pres- 
ent. It looks forward hopefully to the 
future. The renewed mind will have the 
spirit of sacrifice. Out of that spirit the 
martyrs and heroes of the ages came. It 
is that spirit which will bring certainty 
where now confusion reigns.” 

In the evening in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Dr. E. C. Cooper addressed the religious 
organizations of the college, and selected 
as his theme, “Making a Go of Life.” 
“There are three major requirements: 
(1) the God-acknowledged life; (2) the 
Christ-centered lift; and (3) the Spirit- 
filled life.” Dr. Cooper declared that those 
who would make a go of life must still 
reckon with God as being back of all life 
and experience. We must go out of our- 
selves and surrender to a great ideal. We 
must live for others, forgetful of self. 

A new day is dawning. In the strength 
of a God-acknowledged, Christ-centered, 
and Spirit-filled life, rejoice in the op- 
portunities it will bring. 

Monday was Alumni Day. An interest- 
ing business meeting was held at 10.30 
A. M., and after transacting much impor- 
tant business the banquet was held at the 
college dining hall. The chief speakers 
were Dr. O. P. Rhyne, class of 1907, Clem- 
son College, and Prof. M. C. Yoder, class 
of 1917, Lenoir Rhyne College. The at- 
tendance was the largest in recent years. 
One of the chief attractions of any com- 
mencement at Lenoir Rhyne is the play 
given by the Dramatic Department under 
Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal. This year’s play, 
“Dulcy,” stepped up a little ahead of the 
high record which has been maintained by 
this department in former years. 

Prof. V. V. Aderholdt of the faculty of 
Lenoir Rhyne College was elected pres- 
ident and Mrs. M. C. Yoder secretary- 
treasurer of the Alumni Association for 
the coming year. 

The Graduation Exercises were held 
June 1. Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, led the devotions. 
The salutatory was delivered by Miss Von 
Eva Black of Cherryville, N. C. Mr. Ernest 
Misenheimer of Albemarle delivered an 
oration on the “Decline of the American 
Village”; Miss Thelma Rollins of Waynes- 
ville, “The Teacher, Priest of Progress”; 
George Frederick Schott, Jr., of Hampton, 
Va., winner of the highest honor, the vale- 
dictory. Two beautiful piano selections 
were played by Miss Hazel Whitener and 
Miss Sara Killian. 

The address to the graduates was de- 
livered by Dr. Quincy A. Kuehner, head 
of the Graduate Department of Education 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Kuehner said in part: “I personally 
believe in science, but I contend that 
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science should be considered, not as a 
philosophy of life, but as a method of in- 
vestigation; not as the master of life, but 
as a servant; not as an explanation of per- 
sonality, but as a tool of personality. I 
think it is well to remember that life 
divided by science leaves a remainder.” 
“There is no reason,” he said, “why we 
should become hopeless and pessimistic 
regarding the future. The spirit of Christ 
has always re-asserted itself and there are 
signs that it is doing so now. Man is at 
heart religious; at best he is not a ma- 
terialist, but an idealist, a seeker after 
the true, the beautiful, and the good.” 
“There is every reason to believe that 
when the great intoxication with mate- 
rial, scientific achievement will have 
passed, and man will discover how much 
of an aching void still remains in his life, 
and how little mechanism and invention 
have contributed to that inner peace 
which passes all understanding, he will 
return to the principles of truth and life 
as revealed and lived by Jesus Christ— 
his soul thirsting for God, for the living 
God.” 

Fifty-three members of the Senior Class 
received the bachelor degree, thirty-three 
received certificates in the Commercial 
Department. The honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws was bestowed upon Dr. 
Quincy A. Kuehner. 

The following medals were awarded: 
The Freshman Medal to Miss Josephine 
Moretz of Hickory. The Declaimer’s Medal 
to Mr. Carrol Miller of Chapin, S. C. The 
Cecilia Willard Science Medal to Miss 
Margaret Rheineck of Elyria, Ohio. The 
Helen Norman Trower Medal for the best 
original play to Miss Geneva Messer of 
Valdese, N. C. The Actor’s Medal to Wil- 
liam Wolff of Hickory. The medal for the 
best religious play to Miss Helen Yoder. 

Dr. Albert Keiser, Lenoir Rhyne Foren- 
sics Director, presented two other awards 
to the college, won by students in public 
speaking. The first was a certificate for 
the Women’s Debate Championship, 1934, 
in the South Atlantic Forensic Tourna- 
ment, of which Dr. Keiser is director. The 
second was a silver plaque, for women’s 
oratory, won by Lenoir Rhyne students 
three times, and now the permanent pos- 
session of the college. This award was 
made by Dr. Keiser as Executive Secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Collegiate 
Forensics Association. First place in 
women’s oratory had been won by Miss 
Margaret Mauney in 1933, Miss Mary Lee 
Leonard in 1934, and Miss Inez Seagle in 
1935. P, E. Monroe. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, 
CARTHAGE, ILL. 


THE SIXTY-THIRD annual commencement 
at Carthage College brought to a close a 
most successful year. Perfect June 
weather, an excellent program, and the 
return of an unusual number of alumni, 
ex-students and friends to participate in 
class reunions and other festivities con- 
tributed toward a delightful program. 

The commencement sermon was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. O. Garfield Beckstrand, 
associate pastor of Trinity Church, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; the baccalaureate sermon by 
President R. G. Schulz of the college; and 
the commencement address by A. A. 
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Zinck, D.D., pastor of Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Other interesting features were the 
luncheon meeting of the Carthage College 
Historical Society at the home of Prof. 
M. E. Chapin, where papers on “The His- 
tory of Psychology in Carthage College,” 
by Dr. G. A. Arbaugh, and “The Depart- 
ment of Bible Study and Religious Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. R. Neumann, were read; 
the band concert under the direction of 
Mr. Lyle Atkins, instructor in band and 
orchestra; presentation of a pageant, “The 
Passing of the Flame,” under the direction 
of Miss Catherine Schmidt, instructor in 
physical education for women; the com- 
mencement recital and the splendid sing- 
ing of the a cappella choir under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Elmer Hanke, acting director 
of the choir. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred upon forty-eight members of the 
senior class, with six majors in Biology; 
four in Chemistry; one in Classics; seven 
in English; seven in History; four in Home 
Economics; six in Mathematics; five in 
Modern Languages; six in Music; two in 
Philosophy. 

Alfred Stone of Woodstock, IIl., received 
the Carthage College scholarship at the 
University of Illinois; Leon Harter of 
Bowen, the freshman scholarship; George 
Nichols of Carthage, sophomore scholar- 
ship; Lillian Fraatz of Chicago, junior 
scholarship. 

Diploma in pipe organ, Katherine Liv- 
ingston, Kenosha, Wis.; voice, Phyllis 
Ackra of Rockford, Eileen Burrus of 
Arenzville, Jane Marsh of Keokuk, Iowa, 
Arthur Wulf of Chicago; and in piano and 
voice, Byron Swanson, Warren, Pa. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, officers were elected for the coming 
year: I. W. Bingaman, D.D., Quincy, pres- 
ident; R. Neumann, D.D., Carthage, vice- 
president; Judge Arthur Baird, Carthage, 
recording secretary; William Krauss, Car- 
thage, treasurer; Charles J. Tressler, Chi- 
cago, attorney. 

Mr. Orville Sardeson of Oak Park, rep- 
resentative of the Synod of Illinois, and 
the Rev. Wendell Dysinger, Ph.D., Iowa 
City, representative of the Synod of Iowa, 
were elected to the Board of Trustees. 

Mrs. Ethel Sifferd, having accepted a 
position in Park College, resigned as Dean 
of Women. 

Mr. Elmer Hanke, head of the depart- 
ment of music, who has been studying at 
the University of Iowa during the past 
year, received the degree of Master of 
Arts. 

Successful meetings of the Alumni 
Council and General Alumni Association 
were held, and a resolution made by the 
Rev. Garrett V. Genszler of Marinette, 
Wis., was adopted, that immediate action 
be taken toward bringing the long dreamed 
of library to a reality. Alumni decided 
that the Living Endowment Fund, the 
current Loyalty Fund of the association, 
should be given for the next year toward 
the professors’ salary fund. 

Many social events were held, including 
the Alumni Reception and Banquet in 
Denhart Hall with the president, Charles 
Landwere, as toastmaster; a tea compli- 
menting Miss Erva Moody, ’20, of China, 
and Miss Emma Johnson, ’24, of India. 

Mary Newcomer. 
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ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, VA. 


With Dr. Rotto Water Brown, noted 
author, lecturer and teacher of Cambridge, 
Mass., as the speaker, graduating exer- 
cises of the eighty-fifth commencement at 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., were held 
June 7. A class of fifty received their 
bachelor degrees from the hands of Dr. 
Charles J. Smith, president of the college. 

Hundreds of alumni returned to the 
campus during “commencement week,” 
nearly twice as many names of old grads 
appearing on the guest list than was the 
case last year. Alumni Day, June 5, was 
featured by the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association, a buffet supper 
on the campus, and a complimentary per- 
formance of “Twelfth Night” by the 
Roanoke College chapter of Alpha Psi 
Omega, national dramatic fraternity. The 
speaker at the meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation was H. Powell Chapman, editor 
of the Roanoke Times and a graduate in 
the class of 1908. Report of the alumni 
secretary, Miller Ritchie, "32, was also 
heard. Fred L. Hoback, ’27, Salem attor- 
ney, was re-elected president of the asso- 
ciation, with Dr. Charles W. Hepner, ’09, 
Tokyo, Japan, and Judge W. H. Oakey, 
22, Hertford, N. C., vice-presidents; and 
W. L. Brown, 718, Salem, Va., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The baccalaureate sermon on Sunday 
morning was preached by President Smith, 
01, and the speaker at the colorful sun- 
set service on the front campus Sunday 
evening was Dr. W. H. Greever, 92, sec- 
retary of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, New York City. 

The class of ’87 led the reunion parade 
with six of the eight living members of 
the class present for an “old times” lunch- 
eon. Present were H. L. Keen, Bluemont, 
Va.; the Rev. Paul Sieg, Churchville, Va.; 
E. L. Greever, Tazewell, Va.; Frank S. 
Tavenner, Woodstock, Va.; S. F. Rixey, 
Culpeper, Va., and A. S. Greever, Burkes 
Garden, Va. 

Reunion of the class of 1877 was a one- 
man affair, but the only living member 
of the class, C. H. Scott of Elkins, W. Va., 
was one of the most vigorously enthu- 
siastic alumni on the campus. His tales 
of the hardy college days of yore were 
high lights of the informal get-togethers 
of “old timers.” 

The session which the commencement 
period brought to a close witnessed much 
progress at the college. The enrollment 
for the year totaled 380 students, the 
largest on record. 

In his graduation address Dr. Brown 
urged the class to carry into life a “crea- 
tive spirit” as the best guarantee to hap- 
piness and success. “There are all sorts 
of impassable gates erected before the 
college graduate,” he said, but he pointed 
out that now as never before there is need 
for creative minds trained and willing to 
tackle the problems of modern life. Of 
popular skepticism he said, “There’s some- 
thing wrong with the world when it 
knocks the idealism out of people—let’s 
clean up Chicago and a few other places 


- so that idealists can feel at home.” 


In his baccalaureate advice to the class, 
Dr. Smith declared, “Unless there is some 
sort of return to some sort of religion, 
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there is going to be a disruption in our 
life.” He urged graduates to cling to a 
simple “devotion to the life and principles 
of Jesus.” 

Dr. Greever in his address told the 
large outdoor audience that “There is no 
justification for the complacency of pro- 
fessing Christians.” If people would put 
into practice the teachings of Christ, dis- 
tinctions of color, creed and all other divi- 
sions that destroy brotherhood would be 
swept away, he said. Mitter RitcHiEe. 


WATERLOO COLLEGE AND SEM- 
INARY, WATERLOO, CANADA 


THE SEMINARY concluded its twenty-sixth 
year with the service of graduation May 
25 in St. John’s Church, Waterloo, Ontario. 
The Rev. S. Cooper of Welland preached 
the sermon. Three men were graduated. 
Two of them have received calls and will 
be ordained. The third was offered a 
call, but decided to pursue post-graduate 
studies at a university. After the service 
a reception was held. Three of the four 
members of the Middler Class have been 
selected by the Board of American Mis- 
sions for intensive training this summer. 

The college closed its thirteenth year 
with the convocation at its university in 
London, Ontario, June 2. Seventeen young 
men and women received the B.A. degree; 
two will enter the seminary. The Bac- 
calaureate Service was held in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Kitchener, May 23. The 
Rev. A. G. Jacobi of Kitchener preached 
the sermon. 

Several important changes will go into 
effect in the new academic year. The Rev. 
V. K. Nikander, Ph.D., professor of philos- 
ophy and religion, has been called to and 
accepted the position of president of Suomi 
College and Seminary in Hancock, Mich. 
He served here one year only but made a 
valuable contribution. The Rev. A. J. 
Rikard, M.A., of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
called to succeed him. Professor Rikard is 
a graduate of the Southern Theological 
Seminary in Columbia, S. C. A new de- 
partment, including Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration, has been created to 
which Mr, A. Moellman, M.A., of Montreal 
has been called. He has studied at vari- 
ous Canadian’ universities and is now in 
Germany completing the requirements for 
the degree of Ph.D. The dean of the col- 
lege, Prof. W. A. Froats, M.A., resigned 
after nine years of faithful service. The 
Board recognized this service with resolu- 
tions and a gift. The office of Dean will be 
left vacant for a year and the duties 
merged with those of the registrar and the 
president of the college. If this plan is 
found satisfactory it will be continued. 

Gradually the financial picture of the 
college and seminary is changing from one 
of heartache and insecurity to one of 
optimism and expectancy of a better and 
more satisfactory life. Looking back upon 
the headaches of the past years we may 
say: As dying, and behold, we live! The 
capital and floating indebtedness, which 
had reached a total of $71,000 three years 
ago, has been cut down to $46,000. A year 
ago synod raised a special offering of 
$10,500 for debt reduction and this year 
made another special effort which totaled 
$7,000. The Canada Synod is determined 
to back its college and seminary. 
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SASKATOON SEMINARY, 
SASKATOON, CANADA 


THE ANNUAL graduation exercises of our 
seminary at Saskatoon, Canada, were held 
on Sunday evening, May 30. The new 
president and dean gave his first report 
and diplomas were granted to four stu- 
dents. A very interesting feature of the 
exercises was the conferring of the first 
honorary degree in the history of the in- 
stitution on the veteran pastor and pro- 
fessor, the Rev. Juergen Goos. 

Dr. Goos was celebrating his golden 
jubilee as a pastor, having been ordained 
in the Canada Synod fifty years ago. Un- 
der direction of the Manitoba Synod ju- 
bilee services in his honor were held in 
Trinity Church, Saskatoon, on the morn- 
ing of graduation Sunday. President 
Hartig preached the sermon. The degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred at the 
seminary service. For almost twenty-five 
years he has been a member of the sem- 
inary faculty, and it was fitting that he 
should be the first one to receive the de- 
gree. He was also presented with a purse 
by his brethren of the synod. 

The students who received diplomas 
were: Gerhardt William Theodore Becker, 
Helmut Traugott Frederick Lehmann, 
B.A., Martin Ernst Max Lehmann, B.A., 
Heinrich Trawny. To Martin Lehmann 
was also awarded a prize for proficiency 
in German donated by the German- 
Canadian Association of Saskatchewan. 
Through the generous kindness of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church, Mr. Helmut Lehman has 
been granted the privilege of studying in 
Germany for one year. He will go to 
Erlangen University. The other three men 
will enter at once upon the work of their 
practical year within the Manitoba Synod. 

Dr. Goos received his theological train- 
ing at Kropp Seminary and came to Can- 
ada in 1887. He was ordained at Sebas- 
topol that year and served three parishes 
in Ontario—Muskoka, Conestoga-Bridge- 
port, and Brant-Elmwood-Chesley. He 
built a church at Conestoga, and held the 
offices of treasurer and secretary of the 
Canada Synod. In 1903 he moved to the 
Canadian West and served as pastor of 
the Sprucegrove-Rosenthal Parish until 
1913, building a church also in this parish. 
In 1913 he was elected director of the col- 
lege then being established by the Mani- 
toba Synod. He moved with his students 
to Edmonton and the following year to 
Saskatoon. From 1916 to 1928 he was pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Saskatoon. He re- 
signed as director of the college in 1918 
but continued as professor. In 1927 he 
prepared a new Explanation of Luther’s 
Small Catechism that has been in use in 
the Manitoba Synod. In 1891 he was united 
in marriage with Miss Louise Schierholtz 
of Elmira. Three of his sons are pastors 
in the Manitoba Synod. 

President Murray of the University of 
Saskatchewan and the principals of the 
Anglican and United Church of Canada 
theological schools were present officially 
and took part in the academic procession. 
The sermon to the graduates was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Adelbert Goos of 
Thorsby, a son of Dr. J. Goos and secre- 
tary of the Board of Directors of the sem- 
inary. N. WILtison. 
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WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, FREMONT, NEBR. 


THE COMMENCEMENT exercises of Western 
Theological Seminary were held in Salem 
Lutheran Church, Fremont, Nebr., Sun- 
day evening, May 31. The sermon was 
preached by George N. Mendenhall, Ph.D., 
D.D., father of one of the graduates, on 
the text, “If ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples, and ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” The sermon emphasized the 
place of freedom and worship in the life 
of a minister. Dr. W. F. Rangeler, the 
dean, presented the class to President 
H. F. Martin, who addressed them in well- 
chosen words. Others participating in the 
service were the Rev. Thomas Rinde, Drs. 
C. H. B. Lewis, Holmes Dysinger and P. W. 
H. Frederick. Alfred Mendenhall of Fre- 
mont and Blaine Simon of Arapahoe were 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

The fact that only two young men were 
graduated this year is a matter of concern 
to the church. Both graduates have re- 
ceived calls and are now on their respec- 
tive fields. The students of the Middler 
Class are likewise engaged, for the sum- 
mer, either as supply pastors, assistants or 
in home mission work. We face a short- 
age of pastors—not so much for large or 
well-established congregations—as for our 
home mission points and for our smaller 
but growing mission churches. 

Planted on the edge of a wide territory 
which offers enlarging opportunities for 
church work, Western Seminary has a 
splendid record in the mission field. While 
many of its graduates are now pastors of 
large congregations, the majority have 
done noble and effective work in the mis- 
sions of our church. It should be the care 
and the joy, as it is the responsibility, of 
the churches and synods now being served 
by the seminary and its graduates, to help 
in sending young men to prepare them- 
selves for the ministry of the gospel. With- 
out in any way encroaching on the field 
of any other institution of our church, we 
would call attention to the advisability 
of earnest young men who are open to a 
challenge of mission work on this wide- 
flung territory, taking their seminary 
course at Western Theological Seminary. 
It is a great advantage to a young man 
to gain acquaintance with the territory 
while in the seminary and many congre- 
gations prefer such men for pastors. 

It is with regret that we announce the 
retirement from active service of Dr. 
Holmes Dysinger. Because of his long and 
well-merited service in the institution, the 
joint faculties of Western Seminary and 
Midland College recommended, and the 
Board of Trustees conferred upon Dr. 
Dysinger, the title of Professor Emeritus 
of Systematic Theology in Western The- 
ological Seminary. 

But while one member retires another 
has been added. The Board has extended 
a call to the Rev. Thomas D. Rinde to be- 
come professor of Historical Theology. 
Professor Rinde, who is pastor at Nebraska 
City, has given part-time service to teach- 
ing in the seminary for the past two years, 
and has proven his worth in the institu- 
tion. We cordially welcome him to our 
faculty. The faculty consists of Dr. Martin, 
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president, and the regular professors, Dr. 
W. F. Rangeler, Dean, Dr. P. W. H. Fred- 
erick, Prof. Thomas D. Rinde. In addition, 
Dr. C. H. B. Lewis is the lecturer on Re- 
ligious Education, and Dr. Walter H. 
Traub, pastor of Kountze Memorial Church, 
Omaha, will deliver lectures in Homiletics. 
P. W. H. FREDERICK. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


THat SuSQUEHANNA UNiversity finished 
the 1936-37 collegiate year with a balanced 
budget, according to the findings of the 
auditors, was announced to the Board of 
Directors at their annual meeting June 7, 
by Dr. G. Morris Smith, president. He 
also announced an increase in enrollment 
of nineteen per cent and gifts and contri- 
butions to the university totaling $14,000. 
He presented a number of important mat- 
ters for consideration, among them the in- 
auguration of a retirement system for 
teachers, which was approved and which 
will be put into operation October 1. 

Dr. Smith presented the resignation of 
Dr. George F. Dunkelberger as dean, in 
order to give his full time to his work as 
professor.of education and psychology. It 
has long been Dr. Dunkelberger’s wish to 
devote himself exclusively to teaching. 
Dr. Dunkelberger is widely known as an 
educator and psychologist. He is a grad- 
uate of Susquehanna University. 

Dr. Smith announced that the Charles 
E. Covert memorial prize will be first 
awarded at the opening convocation in 
September. This is an endowed prize and 
goes to the member of the junior class who 
has exercised the most wholesome in- 
fluence among his fellow students for the 
first three years of his college course. It 
was made possible by the bequest of the 
Alberta S. Covert estate of Harrisburg. 

The Board endorsed the campaign for 
higher education to be conducted by the 
Susquehanna Synod in the fall. From 
the campaign, Susquehanna will receive 
$300,000 for its endowment fund. 

Samuel I. Johnston of Bloomsburg was 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. M. P. Moller, Sr., of Hagerstown, 
Md. Mr. Johnston is a prominent busi- 
ness man of Bloomsburg, an active Lu- 
theran, and active in Rotary work. He has 
been deeply interested in the college and 
its progress, and his election is a tribute 
to his enthusiasm and support. 

The Board passed resolutions on the 
death of Dr. Moller, expressing its sense 
of loss, its appreciation of the valued serv- 
ices as a member of the Board for more 
than twenty-five years, and the many 
benefactions he made for the university. 

Mr. Calvin V. Erdly, ’20, superintendent 
of schools at Hanover, Pa., was elected 
president of the Alumni Association June 
5 to succeed Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr. Four- 
teen classes held reunions. President Smith 
held his annual reception to alumni and 
friends on the lawn of Seibert Hall, and 
the Susquehanna Band played their final 
concert for the year under the direction of 
Prof, E. L. Allison. The Alumni Day play 
was given in Seibert Hall auditorium in 
the evening. At the banquet the Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Swoope, ’16, delivered the address, 
laying emphasis on the essentials of life 
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and urging that character be the balancing 
power of human nature; $2,234.49 was pre- 
sented by the Association to the college. 

The Rev. Paul M. Kinports preached the 
baccalaureate sermon June 6 in Trinity 
Church. He spoke on “The Fundamentals 
in Life and Religion” basing his talk 
on “What Doth the Lord Require of Thee?” 

Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, professor of 
economics at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania, president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, addressed members of the grad- 
uating class at the seventy-ninth com- 
mencement exercises June 7. Degrees were 
conferred by President G. Morris Smith on 
forty-five graduates. 

Two Doctor of Divinity degrees were 
awarded. The recipients were the Rev. 
Paul M. Kinports of Philadelphia, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Luther League of 
America; and the Rev. Allen Clayton Shue 
of Sunbury, District Superintendent of the 
Methodist Church. 


THE BALTIMORE DEA- 
CONESS MOTHERHOUSE 


THE CLOSING EXERCISES of the Training 
School were held in the chapel of the 
Motherhouse Friday evening, May 28. The 
Rev. L. N. Zahn, pastor of Zion Church, 
Baltimore, delivered the chief address, 
which contained wise counsel and whole- 
some admonitions based upon the theme, 
“The Sending Out of the Seventy.” Greet- 
ings and good wishes of the Board were 
extended to the class by Dr. W. A. Wade, 
president. Among the impressive features 
of the program was the candlelight service 
connected with the awarding of diplomas. 

The following have completed the two- 
year course: Ruth E. Anderson, York, Pa.; 
Myrna E. Bishop, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. Jean 
Gardner, Gardners, Pa.; Ruth L. Guffy, 
Williamsport, Pa.; Patty L. Haynes, Akron, 
Ohio; Miriam H. Huber and Marian B. 
Kauffman of Lititz, Pa.; G. Violet Lyons, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; Bessie L. Stephens, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The following completed the one-year 
course: Reba M. Jeffcoat, Burlington, 
N. C.; Evelyn I. Jensen, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Gertrude V. Griffith, Altoona, Pa.; Anna 
K. Ries, Philadelphia, Pa.; Esther A. Root, 
Toledo, Ohio; Verna A. Swab, Elizabeth- 
ville, Pa. 

A very fine bronze tablet has been 
placed upon the wall to the right of the 
entrance to the chapel in recognition of 
the faithful service rendered by former 
pastors of the Motherhouse, and providing 
for the addition of the names of succeed- 
ing pastors. This tablet was dedicated by 
Dr. Wade May 28 in connection with the 
closing service of the Training School. 

Graduates who have secured positions 
are Miss Gertrude Griffith, at the Topton 
Home for Children, Topton, Pa.; Miss 
Miriam Huber, the Orphans’ Home, Salem, 
Va.; Misses Jensen and Anderson with 
the Inner Mission Society, Baltimore, Md.; 
Misses Kauffman and Root, the Good 
Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa. Misses 
Haynes and Bishop, volunteer work at the 
Lutheran Settlement and the Martin Lu- 
ther Neighborhood House, Philadelphia. 
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ANOTHER YOUNG WOMAN 
MISSIONARY 


Miss Selma Bergner, Commissioned by the 
Board of Foreign Missions for Service 
in Japan 


THE REPEATED REQUEST over the past three 
years by our Mission in Japan for a woman 
missionary for evangelistic work has now 
been granted. Miss Selma Ruth Bergner 


MISS SELMA BERGNER 


will sail for Japan in time to enter the 
language school in Tokyo in September. 
Her commissioning service very impres- 
sively concluded the Missionary Congress 
of the young women of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod in St. Paul’s Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., June 6. Dr. George A. Greiss, 
pastor of the church and vice-president 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, was 
authorized by thé Board to perform the 
service. 

Dr. Mary E. Markley, chairman of the 
Personnel Committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, after addressing the 
Congress, presented Miss Bergner for com- 
missioning. Mrs. D. Burt Smith, repre- 
senting the Executive Board of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, accompanied 
the candidate to the altar. Following the 
act of commissioning, Mrs. Isaac Canna- 
day, missionary to India, spoke from the 
standpoint of an experienced missionary 
to a new one. 

In her address Dr. Markley called at- 
tention to the fact that eighty women 
missionaries have been returned to fields 
or sent out since the organization of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1918. They 
have come from twenty different synods, 
fourteen different states, and Canada. 
Three came from the Augustana Synod. 
Sixteen of the women were born and 
reared in parsonages. Four of the pastor 
fathers are foreign missionaries. What a 
cross section of lives of families! How we 
should like to know the mothers! 

“If since 1918, eighty have heard the 
call to ‘serve the Lord with gladness’ in 
foreign fields, a like number have ded- 
icated themselves to full-time service here 
at home. The call of the Holy Spirit takes 
no account of race or color.” 

“Some in this group have heard the call 
and have answered it. You find yourselves 
used of God in ways quite unbelievable. 
And with others, we watch you, we pray 
for you, and trust you for the way in 
which you let God use you.” 
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“A missionary is a mind through which 
Christ thinks, a heart through which 
Christ lives, a voice through which Christ 
speaks, and a hand through which Christ 
helps. And a Christian is just that, too. 
This means there will be no lack of funds 
no hesitation in this work. There will be 
no disheartening pessimism. The call is 
of God, the co-worker is God, the glad- 
ness, too, is of God.” 

Mrs. Cannaday told the members of the 
Congress and Miss Bergner in particular 
that regardless of all her qualifications, of 
her attitudes, no matter how consecrated 
she may be in the work at home, or away, 
she must have a message. That message 
must be the message of Christ. 

Miss Bergner was reminded also that 
new experiences accompanied by untold 
joys bring to the missionary also disap- 
pointments,—disappointments in her fel- 
low missionaries whom she will find to 
be “human”; disappointments in the peo- 
ple whom she goes to serve; disappoint- 
ments in the cause itself at times. She 
can always find comfort in the fact, how- 
ever, that she is serving Jesus Christ, as 
one of His ambassadors not only to Japan, 
but as one of a company “going into all 
the world.” She is one of a fellowship 
of missionaries in many countries who are 
interested in her and praying for her and 
for the Church of Jesus Christ. 

The entire program of the commission- 
ing hour emphasized again the truth of 
the texts on which Dr. Greiss preached 
so ably to the Congress at the morning 
service: “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me.” “Is anything too 
hard for the Lord?” and “Without me ye 
can do nothing.” 


Facts About Miss Bergner 


The daughter of the Rev. Carl F. 
Bergner, pastor emeritus of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Lancaster, Pa, Miss Selma 
Bergner has found herself naturally and 
logically interested in all church activ- 
ities. She was graduated at Wittenberg 
College in 1930. From 1930 to 1933 she 
taught in the Lancaster public schools. 
The scholastic term 1935-36 was spent in 
study in the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work. After being accepted by the Board 
of Foreign Missions for appointment to 
Japan, she studied at the Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York in 1936-37. 

In addition to being actively engaged 
in the work of her local congregation, she 
has been for the past four years the pres- 
ident of the Young Women’s Congress of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod. It was quite 
appropriate that her commissioning should 
come at the closing session of this Congress. 
Not only do the young women of her 
synod rejoice in sending one of their group 
to Japan, but all the young women of the 
United Lutheran Church in America join 
with these young women their prayers 
and good wishes as another missionary is 
added to the staff in Japan. 

Miss Bergner will bring the total num- 
ber of women missionaries in Japan to 
eleven and the total number-of men and 
women to thirty-three. We know that 
Japan welcomes Miss Bergner just as 
heartily as we wish for her the highest 
joy in her new service. 

Nona M. Drext. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


“An Old Grad Returns” 


» NATIONAL ADVERTISING would almost con- 
vince us that when an “old grad” re- 
turns to his Alma Mater, the proper pro- 
cedure on the following morning is to 
partake of well-advertised seltzer com- 
pounds in order to return to normalcy. 
That may be true of secular institutions, 
as your writer is not very familiar with 
those factories of mass production. But 
the “old grad” returning to the small 
church college does not have to imbibe 
exhilarating liquids in order to think he 
is having a good time. He is happy just to 
walk down the lovely evergreen walk, to 
see the stately buildings, to hear the re- 
vered professors call him by name and to 
know of their interest in his present life, to 
meet his fellow classmates, and when he is 
alone to find a host of pleasant memories 
crowding his consciousness so that he dis- 
tinctly understands why those earlier days 
of his life were called the golden college 
days, to see youth in all its glory being 
imbued with the ideal that meant so much 
to his life and to know that those ideals 
are sure and true. 

By this time it is needless for your cor- 
respondent to enlighten the reader by 
saying that he has just returned from 
Commencement Week at his own school. 
He was there; he experienced and he came 
away rejoicing. Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Ill., “The College with an Ideal,” 
“The College by the Side of the Road and 
a Friend to Man,” the college with its new 
youthful president, R. G. Schulz, D.D., 
had its finest week of commencement in 
the history of the school, June 4-7. At 
least such seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion of those who were there this year. 


As We See It 


The Music Department of the school un- 
der Professor and Mrs. Elmer Hanke has 
shown the most advancement since 1925. 
The Carthage A Cappella Choir has won 
national renown during the past decade. 
It thrilled the audience at three of the 
commencement programs. 

The graduates of the Music Department 
presented a very ambitious program from 
the great works of opera. Their presen- 
tations were ably executed. Some of the 
numbers given were “The Drum Major” 
from “Le Cid” by Thomas; “The Jewel 
Song” from Faust; piano selection, “Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor Opus 23,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “Rigoletto,” by Verdi. 

The Rev. O. G. Beckstrand, co-pastor 
of Trinity Church, Rockford, Ill., preached 
the commencement sermon, using the text 
from Proverbs, “In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he will direct thy paths.” 
President Schulz preached the baccalaure- 
ate sermon, and A. A. Zinck, D.D., of Re- 
deemer Church, Milwaukee, Wis., delivered 
the commencement address on the subject, 
“What Shall I Do with My Life?” 

The following received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity: the Rev. O. G. 
Beckstrand of Rockford, Ill.; the Rev. 
P. H. Stahl, superintendent of Nachusa 
Lutheran Orphans’ Home, Nachusa, IIL; 
and the Rev. W. D. Spangler, pastor at 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
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The Northwest Synod was well repre- 
sented at the exercises. From Milwaukee 
came the Rev. and Mrs. P. W. Roth of 
Epiphany Church; A. A. Zinck, D.D., of 
Redeemer Church; Dr. and Mrs. Paul R. 
Siebert of Reformation Church; the Rev. 
George Overdier of Faith Church, St. 
Paul, Minn.; the Rev. and Mrs. Carl V. 
Tambert of Winonah, Minn.; Dr. G. W. 
Genszler of Racine, Wis.; and your cor- 
respondent. About twenty-five young peo- 
ple of the synod attended the college this 
year. 

Two returned missionaries, both grad- 
uates of Carthage College, were at the 
commencement: Miss Emma Johnson of 
India and Miss Erva Moody of China. 

Sunday afternoon the Carthage Band 
presented a fine program of music on the 
campus and with this a classic pageant, 
“Presenting the Flame,” was enacted by 
the co-eds of the school. Miss Grace Uber 
of St. Louis, Mo., elected as Queen of 
Commencement, handed the flame of the 
spirit of today into the hands of the 
seniors of tomorrow. 

At the alumni meeting the old officers 
were re-elected and a program for build- 
ing a Memorial Library Building was set 
in motion. 

These small colleges have suffered 
greatly during the depression years but 
have managed by sacrifice to exist. Their 
prospect looks brighter for the coming 
year but they need the support of the 
churches and the loyal alumni. 


Random Notes 


Miss Naomi Wood has been engaged as 
a full-time parish worker at Salem 
Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. Paul Wetzler 
pastor. Three new sets of organ pipes will 
be installed in the organ at Salem Church 
in August. 


The Senior Luther League of Ascension 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., is redecorating 
the Sunday school rooms. The Rev. Walter 
M. Stuhr is pastor. 


Redeemer Church, Hartford, Wis., the 
Rev. Clarence B. Lund pastor, has sent 
out a wall card announcing the services 
and sermons of that church from June 6 
to September 15. It should be a subtle 
reminder to the Sunday driver. 


Calvary Church, Antigo, Wis., celebrated 
its fifth anniversary May 20 and 21. P. W. 
Roth, D.D., of Milwaukee, Wis., Prof. J. A. 
Dressler, D.D., of Minneapolis, the Rev. 
Lyle C. Burns of Minneapolis, and the 
Rev. C. A. Kipps of Marshfield, Wis., were 
the speakers. The pastor, the Rev. Harold 
T. Rasmussen, announces that the follow- 
ing gifts were presented to the church at 
this anniversary. A new rug for the 
chancel and gowns and surplices for the 
choir. The men of the church have re- 
modeled the chancel and extended the 
choir loft. The women sewed the robes 
for the choir and a new hanging for the 
choir loft railing. 


Trinity Church, Appleton, Wis., paid off 
$1,600 this year. 


Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, now has 
a deaconess. Sister Edna Schmidt, for- 
merly in charge of Bethany Home in Mil- 
waukee, was called to full-time service to 
assist J. F. Fedders, D.D. 
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A New Volume 
On a Timely Subject 


Church Unity 


By F. H. KNUBEL 


CHURCH UNITY 


2% SL 


The twofold purpose of this little vol- 
ume is to be a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and also to be a treatise 
on Church unity. In fulfilling the first 
purpose it is a part of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT COMMENTARY. For the second 
purpose it is printed separately as a little 
book. The author presents it as a study 
that has been tested for years. The result 
is the conviction that the theme of this 
great epistle is the unity of the church. 

Its parts are: 

Introduction 

The Unity of the Church 

Fundamental Facts concerning 
Church Unity 

Christian Responsibility for Unity 

Promotion of Church Unity by 
Christian Denominations 

Conclusion 

Its author needs no introduction. 

This book should find an important 
place on the shelf of books on the subject 
of Church Unity. 


86 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
and 
A COMMENTARY ON THE 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Edited by Herbert C. Alleman 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


The New Testament Commentary will 
prove useful to pastor, teacher and gen- 
eral reader: to everyone who studies de- 
voutly the New Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Cloth Bound. 720 pages. $3.00 a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


hicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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First English Church of Billings, Mont., 
recently painted its building. 


Twenty-three new members were re- 
ceived into Wood Lake Church, Minne- 
apolis, and nineteen at St. Luke’s Church, 
Oxboro Heath, Minn., reports the Rev. 
J. R. Sonenberg. 


Tepee Smoke, official paper of Rocky 
Boy Indian Mission, tells of Peyote, a drug 
of the cactus plant which is taking on a 
religious significance to the pagan Indians 
and which is fooling the Indians of many 
places. It poses as Christianity and is in- 
corporated under the name, “American 
Native Church.” The government is not 
opposed to it. It is just one of those things 
the missionaries have to deal with. It has 
crept into Rocky Boy but to no great 
extent. 


Pastor P. W. Roth of Epiphany Church, 
Milwaukee, reports that as a result of the 
intensive Post-Easter program conducted 
by the church, they have had the great- 
est influx of new members in the history 
of the church. 


The Federated Young Women’s Mission- 
ary Societies of Southern Wisconsin held 
its second rally at Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison, Wis., May 21. Forty-five 
delegates from the surrounding congrega- 
tions responded to roll call. The meeting 
was in charge of the president, Miss Irene 
Manthei of St. Peter’s Church, Janesville, 
Wis. Mr. Edward J. Blenker, graduate 
supply pastor of the host church, gave the 
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invocation. A splendid program was pre- 
sented by the church and the chief ad- 
dress was delivered by Mrs. M. F. Rhein- 
gans, president of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence Missionary Society, on the theme, 
“Advancing in His Service.” The closing 
prayer and benediction were offered by 
the Rev. F. O. Broesicke of St. Paul’s 
Church, Waterloo, Wis. The organization 
adopted a constitution prepared by the 
Young Women’s Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Conference,: Mrs. F. O. Broesicke. 
Luther Memorial Young Women served a 
splendid supper for the occasion, which 
was enlivened by singing and instrumental 
music. 


The congregation of St. Paul’s Church, 
Waterloo, Wis., were shown moving pic- 
tures of their Sunday school in action, 
taken by Mr. David Archie, superintendent 
of the school. Pastor Broesicke preached 
the baccalaureate sermon at the Waterloo 
High School. 


“LOWMAN HOME DAY” 
Reported by Wynne C. Boliek 


THE OBSERVANCE of “Lowman Home Day” 
on May 30, at the Lowman Home for the 
Aged and Helpless at White Rock, S. C., 
brought a fine attendance of friends from 
several states in the South. 

The sermon at the morning service was 
preached by the Rev. Charles A. Linn, 
Ph.D., pastor of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Savannah, Ga., the topic of this 
timely message being, “Christian Love.” 
The liturgical service was conducted by 
J. J. Long, D.D., pastor of Bethel Church, 
in which the service was held. The Rev. 
Wynne C. Boliek of Columbia, president 
of the Board of Directors for the Home, 
participated in the service. 

The afternoon program, which was held 
in a grove on the Lowman Home grounds, 
included addresses by R. E. Hanna of 
Cheraw, S. C., president of the South Caro- 
lina Economic Association, who spoke on 
“The Value of Helpful Service”; Mrs. 
F. M. Speagle of Dallas, N. C., represent- 
ing the Women’s Missionary Society of 
her state and of the South, spoke on “Our 
Big Opportunity.” Others who made in- 
teresting remarks were the Rev. E. Z. 
Pence of Little Mountain, president of 
the Synod of South Carolina; Mrs. H. A. 
Jackson, superintendent in charge and 
treasurer of the Home. Among the spe- 
cial guests introduced were P. H. Halti- 
wanger of Columbia, honorary member 
of the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors of the Home; P. C. Price, 
Columbia, vice-president of the Board 
and a member since the institution was 
founded in 1911; J. B. Wessinger, farm 
manager for the Home; Dr. S. J. Derrick 
of Newberry, member of the Board; and 
J. W. Shealy of Columbia. 

The opening prayer for the afternoon 
program was. offered by Dr. J. D. Kinard 
of Columbia. A trio from the Lowman 
Home “family” sang two hymns. Of this 
group one was blind, one crippled and on 
crutches, and another feeble with age. 

Mrs. Malissa Lowman Clark, who gave 
her estate to found the institution and 
who is still a member of the “family,” was 
present for the day’s program and was 
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introduced to the large gathering as a spe- 
cial honor guest of the occasion. 


Love Results in Service 

Using as his text John 15: 12, “This is 
my commandment, that ye love one an-, 
other,” Dr. Linn delivered a most. effective 
sermon on love. — 

“Love has come to be regarded by 
Christian people as the greatest thing in 
the world,” he said. “Possibly the world 
itself does not agree and would say that 
money, power, social prestige and such 
are the greatest things. Possibly many 
Christian people will admit the truth of 
the fact of love and its value, but in prac- 
tice they love as if the things of the world 
are of greatest importance.” 

The speaker then showed how real 
Christian love made family ties so val- 
uable, how parents bound together in love 
will sacrifice that their children may be 
trained and developed and grow up to 
serve. 

“We cannot appreciate the love mani- 
fested in the Christian family unless we 
see that this love is born of God.” 

“The work of mercy carried on here in 
the Lowman Home, this great institution 
of our church, is a fine expression of gen- 
uine Christian love. This Home expresses 
the ideal of Christian love in service. That 
is why we should be so vitally interested 
in this great work.” 

At the afternoon program following an 
old-fashioned picnic lunch on the grounds 
Mr. Hanna said in part in his address: 
“Two outstanding resources in South 
Carolina are the care we take of the help- 
less and our gardens. The great resources 
are not vast electrical power, not financial 
institutions, nor such other things as at- 
tract many, but the higher ideals we find 
expressed in that which is helpful for 
those who need and for the things beau- 
tiful. 

“Someone had an ideal here, a dream, 
a vision of something worth while, out 
of which grew this great institution of 
mercy. It does not belong to the Lu- 
therans alone; it is of the state, the South- 
east, the nation. Our responsibility now 
is very definite and personal, and that is 
to carry forward this great work. We 
dare not rest on laurels already won but 
must push ahead for greater things.” 

R. A. Yoder of Columbia, who has 
served the Lowman Home as treasurer for 
more than twelve years, spoke of the many 
changes and improvements in the time he 
has served. He said, “The responsibility 
of all is to make this institution continue 
to go on to greater things. The highest 
and best form of charity found in the 
church is expressed in the work of this 
Home. It is worthy of the best all can 
share.” i 

Our Opportunity 

Greetings from the women of the church 
in the South were brought by Mrs. 
Speagle. She told of a great knight who 
set out on a trail to find and accomplish 
great things but passed by the only worth- 
while things of service, thinking they were 
too small for him, only to find that he 
came to the end of his journey with noth- 
ing found or done. 

She continued, “Our big opportunity is 
not to be like the knight but take advan- 
tage of the service we can render now to 
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help others along the way. Very few peo- 
ple turn a little child away homeless, but 
when you turn this around, how many 
would you find who would take an aged 
and helpless person in their homes? 

“A little interest by all would remove 
the remaining indebtedness here, would 
bring the much needed new dormitories 
and would silence the urgent calls for the 
needed and deserved support for this 
worthy work.” 

Lowman Home Day was generally ob- 
served in the churches and Sunday schools 
of the Lutheran synods of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia-Ala- 
bama, Florida and Mississippi. Special of- 
ferings were to be received for the sup- 
port of this work. An urgent appeal for 
funds was made not only through the of- 
ferings but also for special gifts and 
donations by individual friends. It was 
also stressed that the Lowman Home 
should be remembered generously in the 
wills of interested individuals. 

The Lowman Home cares for the aged, 
the crippled, the weak-minded and the 
epileptics. Though owned and controlled 
by the Lutheran Church, its services are 
not limited to members of this denomina- 
tion. Because it cares for others also the 
Home has many interested friends outside 
of the Lutheran Church. 


LOWMAN HOME’S NEW 
TREASURER 


Executive Committee Elects J. I. 
Haltiwanger 


AT A MEETING of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Lowman Home for the Aged 
and Helpless held at the Home in White 
Rock, S. C., one of the matters for con- 
sideration was the resignation of R. A. 
Yoder of Columbia as treasurer of the 
Home and the election of his successor. 
Mr. Yoder has served as the efficient treas- 
urer of this institution for about twelve 
years and asked to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility now because of the press of 
other duties. The resignation will take 
effect July 1, the end of the present fiscal 
year. 

The action of the Executive Committee 
was first to express its appreciation for 
the efficient services of Mr. Yoder and 
then to accept his resignation with regrets. 

The committee later voted unanimously 
to elect J. Ira Haltiwanger of Columbia 
to succeed Mr. Yoder. The committee de- 
clared it felt fortunate in being able to 
secure the services of Mr. Haltiwanger 
and that he is well qualified for this re- 
sponsible position. He was for a number 
of years an accountant with the South 
Carolina State Insurance Commissioner’s 
Office, later serving as business manager 
for the mission field of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in Africa. 
Since returning to Columbia he has been 
employed in the local post office. 

The members of the committee are the 
Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, pres- 
ident; P. C. Price, Columbia, vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. W. G. Cobb, Cherryville, 
N. C., secretary; R. Homer Anderson, 
D.D., Lynchburg, Va., and P. G. Schafer, 
Savannah, Ga. 


THE LUTHERAN 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


AFTER SERVING one congregation for a 


generation, and forty-five years in the 


ministry, Zion congregation of Canton, 
Ohio, decided to arrange an anniversary 
service for the pastor, Dr. C. D. Besch. 
This service was held June 6, and fully 


‘six hundred members and friends joined 


in the anniversary service at which the 
president of the Ohio Synod, Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, preached the sermon. All arrange- 
ments for the special service were in the 
hands of a committee from the church 
council. A unique and fine part of the 
occasion was that each organization in the 
congregation was represented by a leader 
bearing greetings, appreciation for long 
and faithful service, and a pledge of loy- 
alty for the future. The church council 
and the Sunday school presented the pas- 
tor with checks for fifty dollars, the for- 
mer also granting a two months’ vacation 
with salary. Numerous other gifts from 
individuals and organizations were made. 
Permanently memorializing and honoring 
his long and fruitful pastorate, two chancel 
chairs, properly inscribed, were presented 
to the church and dedicated at the anni- 
versary service. 

Dr. Besch was graduated from the Lu- 
theran (Joint Synod) Seminary, Hickory, 
N. C., in June 1892. Accepting a call to 
the Old Miller Church of Hickory, he was 
ordained June 2, 1892. After serving this 
church for six years, he accepted a call 
to the Franklin-Stettler Parish, Franklin, 
Ohio. Here he served for nine years. 
March 7, 1907, he followed a call from Zion 
congregation, Canton, which he has served 
ever since. During this generation of in- 
dustrious and faithful service by the pas- 
tor, the congregation has grown from a 
struggling band of 125 to 1,050. Dr. Besch’s 
long ministry has been characterized by 
undeviating loyalty to the confessions and 
practices of the Lutheran Church, by care- 
ful indoctrination, and faithful pastoral 
service. 

By special invitation two couples whom 
Dr. Besch confirmed and received into 
the church in his parish at Franklin were 
present to bring greetings and renew old 
friendships. All in all it was a most 
happy occasion, and the appreciative at- 
titude of Zion Church for this long pas- 
torate gives the lie to the oft-heard re- 
mark that “congregations are not appre- 
ciative” and that long pastorates are “out 
of tune with the times.” 

During the thirty years of his pastorate, 
Dr. Besch has preached 3,877 sermons, 
communed 48,000, made 30,000 pastoral 
calls, spent 4,120 hours in catechetical in- 
struction, baptized 957, of whom 180 were 
adults, confirmed 936, officiated at 562 
funerals, and performed 382 marriages. 

A new parsonage and Sunday school 
building, costing in all $25,000, have been 
added to the physical equipment of the 
parish, and even now the congregation is 
looking forward to the time in the not 
distant future when a new church will be 
built to house the growing congregation. 

JOSEPH SITTLER. 


“THE FULLEST LIFE is that which is empty 
of self.”—Selected. 
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Little Stories 
about Wittenberg 


Series of 1937. 


En-DORST-ment 


Extraordinaire 


Stanley Dorst, 1919, B.A. 
John L. Dorst, 1921, M.A. 
J. Wilbur Dorst, 1922, B.A. 
Florence Dorst, 1924, B.A. 
Dorothy Dorst, 1931, B.A. 
Paul Dorst, 1933, B.A. 
Helen E. Dorst, 1936, T.T. 
Margaret Dorst, 1937, B.A 


At the ninety-second commencement at Wit- 
tenberg College, June 7, Margaret Dorst, sev- 
enth child of Mr. and Mrs. John L. Dorst, of 
Springfield, was graduated. ig 

Add to this “All-Wittenberg’” family three 
daughters-in-law who are graduates of Witten- 
berg, and you have endorsement extraordinaire. 

This family lives three city blocks from the 
college campus. John L., long associated with 
educational work and now business manager of 
an Ohio college nearby, and all the other Dorsts 
know what’s going on at Wiitenberg. 


A college must be right when it’s endorsed 
at home. 


No. 1 
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President 
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TRACT SECRETARY 
APPOINTED 


The Rev. W. Refus Rings, who for some 
years has served as chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Synod of Ohio and 
has developed the distribution of tracts 
‘within the synod, has been requested by 
Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of the synod, 
to become “Tract Secretary” in order to 
set up the program of tract distribution 
as a separate department in the church’s 
most important work, namely, that of 
evangelism. 

The fact that the synod sees fit to create 
this new department gives evidence of 
acceptability to the constituency. Sixty 
thousand tracts were distributed in the 
two years ending May 15, 1937, and since 
that date requests for an additional 5,000 
copies have been received. In addition to 
tracts requests have been received for 
several thousand gold crosses and other 
articles which indirectly help to tell the 
Gospel story. In co-operation with the 
Committee on Evangelism Mr. Rings ex- 
pects to be present at as many confer- 
ences as possible to assist the committee 
in promoting its Teaching Missions 
throughout the synod. 


PERSONAL 


A service to commemorate the fifth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of the Rev. Paul 
C. Empie as pastor of the Church of the 
Prince of Peace, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
held Sunday morning, June 13. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, preached the sermon. 
During these five years Mr. Empie has 
moved the congregation from a rented 
hall into an attractive church building 
which was the result of the untiring efforts 
of the pastor assisted by a loyal congre- 
gation. Mr. Empie has accepted a call to 
become pastor and superintendent of the 
Lutheran Orphans’ Home in Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated at 
THE MISSES RINKER 

1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 
H. P. BERGER LEBANON, PA. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Unien 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
AND APARTMENTS 


WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


WHY NOT THE JEW? 


Not, why should the Gospel be preached 
to the Jew, but why should it not? The 
Lord Jesus is either Saviour of all—of Jew 
as well as Gentile—or He is not Saviour 
at all. 

SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


AT JESUS’ FEET 


A book of daily devotions based on 365 
Bible narratives (200 from the New Tes- 
tament and 165 from the Old Testament.) 


The outstanding and distinctive feature 
is the fact that each devotion has been 
prepared with children especially in mind, 
making it a book pre-eminently suited for 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN. Each de- 
votion consists of a Bible reading, popu- 
lar explanation and application of the 
Bible story, prayer and hymn. 

Faithful use of the book will also_con- 
stitute a popular and easy course in Bible 
history for both parents and children. 
The great facts in sacred history are re- 
lated to everyday Christian living in a 
way that will feed the mind, the heart 
and the will of young and old. Over 700 
pages, 6x9 inches, durably and attrac- 
tively bound. Price, $2.00. 


THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Rev. Paul J. Kirsch was installed 
assistant pastor of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Philadelphia, Pa. June 13. 
The service was conducted by the pastor, 
Dr. J. Henry Harms, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Paul Andrew Kirsch 
of New York, father of the assistant pastor. 


The Rev. William Marion Weaver, 
S.T.D., pastor of St. Luke’s Church, West 
Collingswood, N. J., conducted the bac- 
calaureate service of the Collingswood 
High School in the High School Audi- 
torium on Sunday morning, June 6, and 
preached the sermon for the graduates. 
The choir of St. Luke’s Church partic- 
ipated in the rendition of service. 


GOLDEN JUBILEES 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE of St. Mark’s Church, 
Fargo, N. D., was observed with special 
services May 9-14. The sermons were 
preached by R. H. Gerberding, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, and 
William F. Bacher, D.D., secretary of the 
synod, on Whitsunday, May 16. 

During the week preceding, gatherings 
were sponsored each evening by the aux- 
iliary organizations of the congregation: 
the Brotherhood, with greetings by the 
Rev. O. E. Clauson; the Young People, 
with greetings by the Rev. C. G. Olson; 
the choirs, with greetings by the Rev. 
S. A. Berge; the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, with a talk by Miss Faith Lippard, 
missionary to Japan. At the congrega- 
tional banquet Dr. P. H. Roth of Minne- 
apolis was the chief speaker. 

Pastors of this congregation have been 
the Rev. W. F. Ulery, organizer; G. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., the Rev. H. K. Gebhard, 
the Rev. John Zundel, the Rev. W. S. 
Ulrich, the Rev. W. F. Bacher, N. J. G. 
Wickey, D.D., and the Rev. W. P. Ger- 
berding. 

The congregation held its first services 
in the depot of the Milwaukee Road in 
the fall of 1885. In the spring of 1886 
ground was purchased, and November 28 
St. Mark’s Church was dedicated. The 
story of the beginnings of this congrega- 
tion is unique in that a church was built 
and largely paid for before there was an 
organized congregation. The formal or- 
ganization was effected May 18, 1887, with 
ten charter members, only one of whom, 
Mrs. John Cook, is living today. 

The Synod of the Northwest was or- 
ganized in 1891 with the pastor of St. 
Mark’s, Dr. G. H. Gerberding, as the first 
president. The present church was ded- 
icated March 24, 1912. In recognition of 
the fortieth anniversary the mortgage was 
burned, thus making the church debt free 
for the first time in its history. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. W. P. 
Gerberding, since May 1927, $117,845 has 
been received into the treasuries, $33,831 
for benevolence. Numerous improvements 
have been made to the property; 800 con- 
firmed members were received; 406 chil- 
dren were baptized; and the confirmed 
membership was 1,000 on Jubilee Sunday. 

Perhaps the greatest development has 
been that of the Sunday school. A portable 
building was purchased from the School 
Board, re-located, and opened as a branch 
Sunday school. Under the leadership of 
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the Misses Schumacher the school has 
grown to an enrollment of 125, and the 
main school has an enrollment of 500. 
The congregation strongly feels the need 
of a building to accommodate the church 
school, and hopes within the near future 
to be able to erect a building with the 
aim of educating the children, who are 
the congregation of the future. 


THE FIFTIETH anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Church, Kresgeville, Pa., and the rededica— 
tion of the renovated church were ob- 
served with special services May 30. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Minsterium of 
Pennsylvania. At this service the follow- 
ing memorials were dedicated: the altar 
cross, candlesticks and vases, missal stand, 
pulpit in memory of the Rev. G. G. 
Kunkle; lecturn, clergy stalls and para- 
ments for the chancel. 

St. Paul’s congregation was organized 
May 30, 1887, by members connected with 
Salem Church, Gilbert, and Jerusalem 
Church, Trachsville, the Rev. A. M. Strauss 
pastor. The church was dedicated June 10, 
1888. Services were conducted in English 
and German, but the German was later 
discontinued. A Sunday school has always 
been conducted by this congregation and 
it is an active one, using the Christian 
Life Course and the Augsburg Lessons. 
One son has entered the ministry, the Rev. 
Howard Kunkle of Albion, Ind. 

During recent years new life has come 
into this congregation, and at a meeting in 
March 1935 it was decided to make repairs 
to the church. The chancel was built and 
an addition made to the vestibule, the 
seating arrangement was changed, the in- 
terior of the church redecorated, and new 
heating and lighting systems have been 
installed. The Rev. R. R. Hartzell has been 
the pastor since September 1936. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Collingdale, Pa. A beautiful oil painting 
of Christ, six by nine feet in size, was 
unveiled and dedicated in the First Lu- 
theran Church recently. The painting 
hangs above the altar and, according to 
the pastor, the Rev. Marion G. Richard, 
might properly give to this church the 
distinction of “The Church of the Beau- 
tiful Picture.” 

The picture was painted by Miss Jane 
A. Neill, a member of Grace Church, Tren- 
ton, N. J., and was presented to the con- 
gregation in Collingdale by a member in 
memory of her parents. The painting 
depicts Christ on the elevation above 
Nazareth, and with the doomed cities of 
Capernaum, Bethsaida and Chorazin in 
mind, He extends His hands in appeal, 
saying, “Come Unto Me.” The halo about 
his head suggesting His deity, and the face 
showing the genuineness of His humanity, 
are the conception of the artist. The 
countenance of the Christ shows that while 
He was a Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, He was also a man of peace 
and joy and good will, and the whole 
figure shows strength, courage, kindliness, 
gentleness and love. 


THE LITTLE congregation at Early Branch, 
S. C., has taken on new life. The church 
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which had become so dilapidated has been 
renovated. It was a two-story rectangular 
building, but the upper story has been re- 
moved and other improvements made; a 
vestibule and steeple have been built and 
add greatly to the appearance of the 
church, 

The interior has been renovated and the 
position of the choir has been changed; 
the chancel has been improved by the ad- 
dition of a lecturn, pulpit and altar ar- 
ranged in a churchly manner. 

This congregation of the Early Branch- 
Fairfax Parish and their pastor, the Rev. 
J. E. Roof, are very grateful to a number 
of generous friends for their gifts which 
have aided in accomplishing this worthy 
task. They were the recipients of a 
stained glass window, a pulpit, white and 
green paraments, altar vases, and $50 from 
two friends and $5 from another. Much 
interest has been created during this past 
year and greater and more efficient work 
will be accomplished. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet at 
Hamma_ Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
Wednesday, July 7, 1937, at 9.00 A. M. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNOD 


The eighty-second annual convention of the 
Mississippi Synod will be held in Luther Chapel 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. O. M. Morgan pas- 
tor, July 20-22. The conventions of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the synodical Luther 
poeue will be held at the same time and 
place. 

Luther Chapel is located twelve miles south 
of Forest on the Homewood and Trenton Road 
at the intersection of the Burns Road. Open- 
ing Service, July 20 at 7.45 P. M., with the 
Confessional Service and the Holy Communion 

—Lutheran Messenger, Laurel, Miss. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
West Virginia will meet at Jackson’s Mill, 
W. Va., August 23-27. Sessions will be held 
concurrently with those of the synod, Luther 
League, church school, and brotherhood. 

K. Thelma Hinebaugh, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Dunn. Mrs. Leora McCann Dunn, wife of 
the Rev. Jesse Dunn, entered into eternal life, 
May 9. She was born near Millersburg, Ind., 
December 31, 1870, the daughter of Isaac and 
Susan McCann. 

In 1890 she was married to the Rev. Jesse 
Dunn and served with her husband congrega- 
tions at Benton, Ind.; Pleasant Unity, 
Nappanee, Ind.; and Donegal, Pa. 
retirement from the active ministry in 1932, 
she and her husband removed to the old home 
near Millersburg, Ind. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Paul Brosy, pastor of the First English 
Lutheran Church of Goshen, Ind., assisted by 
J. A. Leas, D.D., pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Estella Kalb, Stahlstown, Pa., 
and Miss Jessie Dunn, Millersburg, Ind., and 
two stepdaughters, Mrs. Florence Bartholomew, 
Goshen, Ind., and Mrs. Iva Myers of Millers- 
burg. E. K. 


Zimmer. The Rev. John Nicholas Zimmer 
was born at Wheeling, W. Va., March 8, 1849, 
son of John N. and Caroline (Butt) Zimmer. 
He attended Leachburg Academy, and was 
graduated from the college and seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa., in 1872 and 1876 respectively. 

He was married to Catherine S. Wood at 
Omaha. Nebr., November 29, 1877. There were 
no children, but an adopted daughter, now 
Mrs. A. R. Weinhold, has taken care of Mr. 
gd since the death of his wife, January 

Mr. Zimmer served pastorates in West Point, 
Nebr.; North Washington, Pa.; New Springfield. 
Ohio; Rising City, Nebr.; and Sabetha and 
Wilson, Kan. 

On January 25, 1936, he was hurt in a street 
ear accident, and confined to his bed until 
death on May 29, 1937, in the home of his 
adopted daughter at Evans, Colo. Funeral serv- 
ices were held June 1, in charge of the Rev. 
James E. Bell of the Baptist Church of Evans, 
with burial in the Evans Cemetery. 
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Mr. Zimmer was at the time of his death the 
senior pastor in the Rocky Mountain Synod, 
having been ordained in 1876 by the Nebraska 
Synod, and entered the Rocky Mountain Synod 
in 1910. In later years he was unable to attend 
synodical meetings because of failing health, 
but always maintained his interest. Thus passes 
another of the pastors of the church who have 
sown the seed, the Word, and trusted the Lord 
for the harvest. L. H. Steinhoff. 


MARRIED 


Saathoff-Moorman. In the presence of both 
families and a number of friends Miss Caroline 
Moorman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Moorman of Metropolis, Ill., became the bride 
of the Rev. Gilbert A. Saathoff, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John G. Saathoff of Litchfield, Ill., on June 
7 in old Trinity Lutheran Church, Carthage, 
Ill. The Rev. Dr. H. Allen Leader of Litchfield, 
pastor of the groom, gave a sermonette before 
the ceremony, and the Rev. Dr. George Beis- 
wanger of Metropolis, pastor of the bride, read 
the “Order for Marriage.” 

Mrs. Saathoff received her A.B. degree from 
Carthage College, majoring in music, and 
taught two years in the grade schools of Met- 
ropolis, the second year having charge of the 
music. 

Mr. Saathoff received his A.B. degree from 
Carthage College, studied two years in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary at Maywood, IIl., 
and has been licensed by the Augustana Synod 
to supply the Lutheran church at Ault, Colo. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, D.D., B. F., from 1516 Kearney St., 
Washington, D. C., to 4001 19th Place, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Bosch, Edmund A., from 59 W. 71st St., New 
No N. Y., to 119 W. 7ist St., New York, 


Cooper, Edgar R., from Glen Gardner, N. J., 
to 301 Cricket Ave., Ardsley, Pa. 

Ganskopp, E. H., from Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., to Box 
5277, Puerto De Tierra, Puerto Rico. 

Hamme, H. E., from 412 W. 6th St., Marysville, 
Ohio, to 704 W. 5th St., Marysville, Ohio. 

Heller, M. O., from 659 16th St., Oakland, Calif., 
to 43 S. 4th St., Hamburg, Pa. 

Holl, Walden M., from R. F. D. 1, Franklin, 
Ohio, to R. F. D. 2, Franklin, Ohio. 

Jensen, John M., from 4713 Western Ave., Mon- 


treal, Quebec, Canada, to 493 E. 6th St., 
Spencer, Iowa. 
Judt, John, from Kipling, Sask., Canada, to 


Waldersee, Man., Canada. 

Karpenstein, J. H., from 329 Washington Ave., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., to 1358 Scenic Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Knudten, A. C., from 5821 Maryland Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 19 Nojiri Lake Ass’n., Kamimizu- 
uchi Gun, Nagano Kem, Japan. 

Lenski, G. E., from 3215 19th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., to 3305 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Menkel, Luther, from Box 213, R. F. D. 12, 
Spring Ave. and Philadelphia Road, Raspe- 
burg, Baltimore, Md., to R. F. D. 2, Raspe- 
burg, Baltimore, Md. 

Miller, Ralph H., from R. F. D. 3, York, Pa., to 
R. F. D. 2, York, Pa. 

Obenauf, Paul F., from 856 1st St., Verona, Pa., 
to 324 Stanford Ave., West View, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Pett, E. H., from 218 E. 5th St., Hoisington, 
Kan., to Home, Kan. 

Ramsey, Joseph, from 710 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
eae Ohio, to 410 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 

io. 

Rode, Louis C., from 607 N. 6th St., Camden, 
N. J., to Lutheran Orphans’ Home, 6950 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schaertel, Elmer G., from 243-61 145th Ave., 
Rosedale, L. I., N. Y., to 146-26 Huxley St., 
Rosedale. L. I., N. Y. 

Seneker, D.D., H. F. J., from 80 N. Hanover 
St., Pottstown, Pa., to 703 Wayne Ave., West 
Reading, Pa. 
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HELP 


270 LUTHERAN CHILDREN; 


Undernourished, cardiac and sickly, in New 
York City, to their only chance at health and 
happiness in God’s out-of-doors this summer at 
Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Towners, N. Y. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. 
$7.00 one child one week. 
$1.00 a day. 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
—AT WAGNER 


¢ SUMMER COLLEGE ° 
A Six Weeks’ Summer 
Session on the Beauti- 
ful Hill-top Campus 
overlooking New York 

Harbor 
July 6 — August 13 
@ 

* COURSES OFFERED °¢ 

English, Bacteriology, His- 

tory, Government, Chem- 

istry, Physics, Psychology, 

Education, French, Ger- 

man, Latin, and other 
courses. 

¢ B.S. and A.B. Degrees ® 

For Catalogue, Address 


Professor H. R. Childs 


Director of Summer College 


WAGNER COLLEGE 
STATEN ISLAND 


NEW YORK CITY 


Shelhart, Dwight H., from 308 Prospect Ave., 
Beaver Dam, Wis., to 110 Grove St., Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 

Smith, Melvin C., from 1323 16th Ave., Rock- 
ford, Ill., to 422 Chestnut St., Rockford, Il. 


Smith, Paul H., from New Freedom, Pa., to 
Lineboro, Md. 

Spiggle, C. K., from Cumberland, Md., to 47 
S. Main St., Keyser, W. V 


a. 

Steele, C. G., from 51 Grove St., St. Augustine, 
Fla., to 71 Lemon St., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Ulrich, G. L., from 4th and Beaver Sts., Beaver, 
Pa., to R. F. D. 7, Bellevue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Voigt, Henry W., from 153 Ave. “A,” New 
yore. N. Y., to 9 Willow Place, Brooklyn, 
Vosseler, E. A., from 1214 24th Ave., Long-~ 
view, Wash., to 1215 22d Ave., Longview, 


Wash. 
Walter, D.D., E., from 2348 “O” St., Lincoln, 
Nebr., to R. F. D. 2, Hastings, Nebr. 
Ziegelbrier, Carl, from 30 Greenwood Ave., 
R. F. D. 11, Raspeburg, Baltimore, Md., to 
Cordova, Md. 


NOTICE TO MISSION 


St. John’s Lutheran Church, New Freedom, 
Pa., will be glad to donate to any mission of 
our church a pulpit and communion table. 
Both are in very good condition. Communicate 
with the pastor, the Rev. Mervin E. Smith. 


————— 
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eagerly await each new issue. 


THE LUTHERAN 


A READY SELLER 


SB A serviceable and profitable method of 
5 money-raising for church organizations. 
It is a useful and inexpensive article. 
Its low price and amazing values prompt 
its purchase without much necessity for 
intensive sales effort. Thousands of homes 


have become accustomed to its use and 


Many 


homes need more than one copy. It is most 
suitable as a Christmas remembrance and 


is often purchased in quantities for this 


purpose. 


THREE FORMS OF SERVICE 


Three forms of service are rendered by Sunday school classes, Luther Leagues, mis- 
sionary societies, and other church organizations which sell this calendar in 


quantities. 


First, it is a convenient and effective way in which to bring to and keep before 


people’s eyes the truths of Scripture. 


Second, a daily guide is provided for the home, which serves as a constant reminder 


of the higher and better things of life. 


Third, it offers a means of adding to organization or church funds in a manner that 


is dignified and welcomed. 


Characteristic and Distinctive Features 


For each weekday there is a choice Bible 
verse serving as a memory gem, or guide in 
daily Christian living, or as stimulus to fam- 
ily devotions. 

Large black figures are used for weekday 
dates while Sundays and major festivals and 
holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 

Morning and Evening lessons indicated for 
each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates 
of preceding and following months. 


Suggestions for Successful 


Results 


NOTE LARGE MARGIN OF PROFIT and 
liberal terms indicated opposite. 

ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organiza- 
tion or individual to undertake the sale of 
this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. The best time 
is soon after church activity gets under way 
in the fall. A single copy put on display 
advising with whom orders may be placed 
will help to create a demand and interest 
prior to a sales campaign. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your 
sales campaign as many others besides your 
members will appreciate having this superior 
Scripture Verse Calendar brought to their 
attention. 

Arrangements should be made in every congre- 
gation for some members or organization to under- 
take the sale of this calendar. 


The appointed lessons and colors for the 
Church Year are indicated for Sundays and 
festivals. 

The Church Year plan as carried out, be- 
side supplying a co-ordinating factor for all 
elements of this calendar, serves a useful 
purpose in definitely connecting up daily 
private and personal devotion with the pub- 
lic and group worship of the Church. 

The Scripture Verses represent a careful 
Gemae arrangement paralleling the Church 

ear. 


PRICES 


To Churches or Representatives 


(The last column is of special interest) 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after ship- 
ment, providing order is signed by a pastor of 
officer of an organization. Transportation extra on 
quantities of two hundred and over. Calendars 
are not returnable. 
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FOR YEARS 


Hundreds of Church Societies 
have profited 


from its sale 


Thousands of Christian Homes 
have benefited 


from its use 


A Notable Group of Bible 


Pictures in Six Colors 


Cover—Holy Night— George Hacker 


January—Jesus in the Temple 
—Clements 


February—John’s Disciples Visit 
Jesus —Voght 


March—The Journey to Calvary 
—Leinweber 


April—Woman, Why Weepest Thou 
—Schmid 

May—Jesus Reveals Himself to 
Thomas —Block 


June—Suffer Little Children to 
Come Unto Me —Roth 


July—Go Ye Therefore and Teach 
All Nations —Aubert 


August—The Good Shepherd 
—Giovanni 


September—Great Miracle of Moses 
—Murillo 


October—Jesus and the Samaritan 


Woman —Mignard 


November—Christ and the Rich 
- Young Ruler —Clements 


December—The Nativity 
—Leinweber 


The calendar pages with cover are bound at 
the top with a metal binder, with cord for 
hanging. Size, 9144 x 151 inches. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


